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HERE IS ONE JOB THAT CAN STILL BE DONE IN WET WEATHER—READ ON PAGE 5 HOW MR. COX DOES IT. 
HIS is the farmer's busy season any year, ahd on account of the = ; 
rough winter and late spring it is an uncommonly busy season | FEATURES OF THIS ISSUE. 
this year. To some readers it may seem to be folly for us to CO-OPERATION FOR THE COTTON RAISER — A) Warehousing | 
write about extra work this vear; but, for all that, we are convinced System That Would Really Help ; a ee ee 
that it will pay many farmers to do more work along certain lines than CORN BEATS COTTON FOR PROFEPP—At Least It Has for Mr, 
they have been used to doing. All things being even, early planting Hobbs So, Paes Se Sigh Rn et ae nocsece ce) SM 
of our stan! ‘ . Sees ‘ i i lat a COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MAKE BEEF AT A PROFEP—Some 
staple cr gives better lis, as « : at sk ‘ d a‘ : . : 

3 — eget tl aa es eae : Poss a ; oe : _— Keeding Experiments at the North Carolina Experiment Station 18 
ing. This, however, does not mean that it pays to rush the planting and DON'T GO COTTON CRAZY AGAIN—Plain Talk on a Vital Sub- 
put in the seed before the lind is well prepared. Such work never pays. ject... rhs Pree eins ae Bs : oy “eles 

We have already had considerable to say about the need Gf proper DON'’RT WASTE YOUR CHILDREN'S HEREFAGE—That is, Don't 

Preparation of the seed-bed and all that, but it will bear repetition, and Make Poor Land See eee OEP SE eae ae 
addition. \ year like this. when the land is likely to be plowed too FARM WORK FOR APRIL—Protfessor Massey's Comments and 

“ sige : 7 ? , ‘ “Te Thing tf De’... ¢ ea é 5 bes ee ‘ a 1 
wet or br ' 1 the k et mar ha reyy pacha om 44 1 Fen rhings : : 

o roken in the quickest: manner, 1s the very yea when it will HOW TO PULL STUMPS—The Way Mr. Cox and His Men Do It 5 
Pay best to run the disk over the land before breaking, to run the har LONG-STAPLE COTPTON—When It Can be Profitably Grown.... 6 
row Over it just after the turning plow, and to take time to have the RUN THE HARROW RIGHT BEHIND THE PLOW — The Best 
soil fine and loose before putting the seedin. Evenif this work de Place in the World to Use It os ee . . ooo §«8 | 
lays planting a week. it will pav. SPATE ASSURANCE Of} ' ; MD a “18 AL bi A'TE—How the i | 

+n = P > ‘ ; aoa Eaten a wT ‘ens Sy » Would Save rouble «ane Ox pense s'6% ate ae } 
The situ: sat thia Foease : : rer a dtetens Torrens System é } 
th geeentpahonm lp SRcRe TRe AOS th te GnCrer Commie THE RELIGION YOUNG MEN WANT—Not a Lifeless Formatism, | 
an usual, there ts all the more need of getting it in good shape but an Active, Inspiring Faith : i 2 a 0 oe 14 | 
As for the sort of work our picture shows—clearing the land, fill rRAINING FIVE BOYS TO BE FARMERS — The Inspiring Story | 
Ing gullies, making terraces. etc.—that is, at this season, of course, | Ge as ive a Ee Cee te LEED o 54k & 6 0 ee OO Rae A Oe Seta te 23 : 
work for odd spells and times when field work cannot be done. but | UNCLE CORNPATCH’s VIEWS—What He Thinks of the Parcels 
it is work that pays well anv vear or any time in the vear. Post and of Seetl Corm. . 0... eee e ccc ee seers ec resessceves 16 | 
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‘ COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- (Placi 
[THE most Sete imo? t book pub- & | INGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. di Ghacee? ~ ay 
lished. [Illustrates and describes the 9 | a _ghrrd 
best line of farm tools made. Tells when > ‘ ei 
MEG ta Giece, tk almenes cour 1 Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. Di Dit ch es 
question about farm machinery. No farmer % WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as . — = - Gg 
ean afford to be without this b f i i fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part 0 
for it tod c gees —— 3s any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we WITH 
_ will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 


. but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
John Deere Plows, Culti- we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss GU POND 














z shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
vators, Harrows and ; and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall not exceed $1,000 on 
Farm Tools any one advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: I 

: am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the 


Trade-marked goods that have received § reliability of all advertising it carries " Red Cross 
the gold medal at every world’s fair and | 
international exposition since 1840. The Average Weekly Circulation it 
world’s best in farm implement building. : 144 y hami e 
Everything from the smallest walking plow Six Months Ending Jan. 1, 1912, 9 
to an engine gang—high class and up-to- § 

f date. Have the best. The John Deere Ps, SUBSCRIPTION RATES: method. Ditches 100 ft. to 200 ft, 
gellar you against inferior { Ea your. $1.00; = — 55 cents; i ne moog hii nil long excavated in an instant, One 
goods. ake no chances, o induce new subscribers, one new subscriber anc me subseriber ay . 

2 get the paper for one year for $1.50. man can do the work, No re- 
No matter what implement or farm tool 


: = shoveling of dirt necessary. 
you want, write us what it is and then be 10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 8 Bs 


sure to ask for the big illustrated book, | To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial | Booklet Free 
“ "i ” *y 4 i for ten cents. Sample copy free Tell vour friends who need it but do not read it. 
Better Farm Implements,” package No, ° \ | 








Costs iess than half of shovel 


To learn how progressive farmers 
are using dynamite for removing 








Get Quality and Service—John Deere 
Dealara Give Both 


il ala aires. 1 MR. LORING BROWN JOINS THE PROGRES- \\ uns ane poniders: Planting end 


cultivating fruit trees, regenerating 
Moline, Ml. SIVE FARMER STAFF. barren soil, ditching, draining, 
——— excavatiny and road-making, ask for 
= oe Farming With Dynamite, No. 177 











E are glad to announce that Mr. Loring Brown, the well- | 

known poultry breeder and judge, has been added to our DU PONT POWDER co. 
staff of special correspondents. Mr. Brown will write each | viaaaodbipintcantsscciingi 
stati of special c esponde s. Mr. _-', WILMINGTON, DEL. 
month on the work to be done in the poultry yard that month, | [f? a». 


will answer questions in regard to poultry, and otherwise as- 
Cs i IDE GRADER 0 sist Progressive Farmer readers to raise better poultry and more 
S| - 








DITCHER of it. No poultryman in the South is better known than Loring 

AD HORSE. tha ter eat iatnie Brown and none more competent to make this department 
ETERE is a real Road Machine. It helpful to our readers. We shall, of course, continue to hear 

is a demonstrated success andover | from Uncle Jo and our big list of writers on poultry; but 
> ‘a: : N e . . 
2000 Glides throughout the entire U.S. } we feel that Mr. Brown’s work will enable us to make this de- 
are daily proving our claim. : : 
partment better than it has ever been, and we consider our- | 
selves fortunate in being able to add him to our staff. Mr. 


Brown’s first article will appear next week. 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND 
Roap Macuine Mave 











A machine built to do the work and 
does it in the easiest and most econom- 


jonl way, Will dig a V-shaped ditch 1 | WO BIG PROBLEMS OF THE COUNTRY WOMAN. 


Strong enough for 4 

















horses if required. 
Weight 650 poands. 
Shipped on Free Trial. 


Do You Use a Washing Machine? If so, write and tell 
us about it, the kind, the price, how it works, whether it 
saves labor or not, whether it does good work, if you 
use a wringer, anything else you think of in connection 
with it. Make your letter short, 500 words is long enough. 
Let us have it by May 1. We will pay for the best letter 
$3, for the next best $2, for the five next best $1 each. 
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AN, 
Write us TO-DAY for Bookiet and > 


special good roads matter, All Free. 








305 Huron Street Minneapolis, Minn. 


2 0 t h - = t ¥ - y rs ‘ ¥ as k as < f Today. Fewest possible parts, runs 
mee ee Sen ee mate Se May IS. smooth and regular, every provision for 
r a e Yr clean threshing of all grains. We earnestly 


solicit investigation. Peruhes Rte 
" ests. 35 —20 to 40 inch. 
Makes and saves bi -y for owners who use itf stand alltests. 3 styles—2 J 
ating ditches fordrainageor irrigation—iorieveume PUBS, PROGRESSIVE FARMER: Saw Mills, Engines, Boilers, Road Engines. 
land making levees or borders—gradi ng —e aa 44a 4 4 4 , Write for catalogue of machine wanted. - 
roads—cleauing ditches—and on num- 5 4. 
erous other kiads of work. Willmake A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 500, York, 
big money for you too. Get yorr 
neighbors and public oflicials interested. 4 > > > 4] 9 | ~~ 
cichborsand public officials Interested. For the enclosed $ please renew my 
on what others are doing with this 
light weight, strong, 
durable one-man ma- 


waacine. Maitpoxtainow. $Ubscription for_________ months to The Progres- Beats. All Other 
, The Baker Mig Co. sive Farmer. Spreaders 2 tol 


At last the spreader that lasts. Carries twie 
aS. | the load of other spreaders, yet is lighter draft. 

The only one that can properly spread a heaped> 
Name upload. Twenty-four new ideas in the 


New Idea Spreader 


P Oo Send today for book that will 
° | a tell you all and save you 
5 agri money on this spreader 
Question ; also ask for 
tacts about the 
Save cost—produce briugs bigger prices—wagon lasts great HART- @ 
flonger—horses benefited—thousands in use—“‘my wagon MAN contest. 
rides like auto” says one. Get a pairat dealers. eo 
If not at dealer's write us. Insist on Harvey's. WEwW IDEA y A 
# sizes—fit auy wagon—sustain any loadte § J SPREADER Co. ae —] 
10,000 lbs. Catalog and fistful of proofs ixce. j 1 weg het — ~- (Some 4 — 
HARVEY SPRING CO... 7381 7th St., Racine, Wis, —_———_—_——. see CAD 





or Individual Use 
want you to tell us about it, too. All about it— what it a Rake Separator 


is at i ; ike i i as Farquhar small threshers took the lead 36 

is, what it does, how you like it, whether it has helped |. years azo (Centennial Exposition) and have 
‘ ; tC af > o t7ES a 6held it ever since, 1e above represen 

you and the neighborhood, etc. The same prizes, but Sei avs ee ee ae ee 
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}Gupe Roan Macuine Co., | Do You Belong to a Woman’s Club? If you do, we (The Ideal Thresher 


























Prevent damage to eggs, garden truck, fruits, live stock 
on road to market. Make any wagon a Spring wagon.~ Soon 
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" > ws ‘ = | Our : ‘rtisers are guaranteed t© 
Chree years, $2.00. One new subscription and ene renewal) OU! ; advertin« 6 089 Sree 
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TIMELY FARM SUGGESTIONS. 


By TAIT BUTLER. 





YEAR or two ago the little town of Starkville, 
A Miss., shipped 121 carloads of cattle in 12 
months. Probably 75 or 80 carloads were dairy 
cattle, sent to all parts of the South, from North 
Carolina to Mexico. All this started with the 
establishing of a pure-bred herd of Jerseys many 
years ago. This shows the influence for good 
which one breeder of pure-bred livestock may 
exert. No one will claim that any less cotton or 
corn was grown because of the growing of these 
cattle. 





TENNESSEE correspondent says he wishes to 

sow cowpeas and soy beans for hogs and 
wants to know whether they should be sowed 
with drill or planted in rows and cultivated. 
‘Also if they should be sowed together. Since 
the seed made will largely determine their value 
for hog feed we advise putting them in rows and 
cultivating two or three times. The saving of 
seed will partially pay for the cultivation and 
more hog feed or peas and soy beans (grain) 
will be made. We would not mix them. 


ANY good farmers believe that it pays to bed 

or re-bed the land that was plowed in the 
fall or winter. This might not be so generally 
true if the land was better drained, more fully 
supplied with humus and better plowed the first 
time; but if we agree that it pays to re-bed the 
land, the question of doing this more rapidly and 
cheaply is still of a great importance. Surely a 
gang plow or a reversible disk harrow should 
be made to do this work, instead of the slow- 
going expensive turning plow. We must reduce 
the cost of this common practice of bedding and 
re-bedding the land. The one-horse farmer may 
not be able to do so, but surely the man with 
team force should be able to do so. 


MIGHT have been expected, there are 


S$ 
A men who want to feed cottonseed meal and 


hulls alone, to their horses and mules. For all 
we know they may do as well on these as cattle 
do, but hulls and meal never was a suitable feed 
for cattle and will never be such for horses and 
mules. We ought to feed from two to three 
pounds of cottonseed meal a day to every horse 
or mule doing work, because it is a good feed 
and cheaper than anything else we have; but 
let us be reasonable and feed our horses and 
mules better than we have our cattle. No one 
plant is suitable or economical for feeding live- 
stock for any considerable length of time. By 
all means let us use cottonseed meal in our 
horse feeding, but such a good feed sheuld not 
be abused. 


DEMAND has been made by the South for 

the repeal of the tax on colored oleomarga- 
rine because the manufacturers have created the 
false impression that oleomargarine is largely 
composed of cottonseed oil. The dairy interests of 
the South are to the gottonseed oil used in oleo- 
Margarine about as 150 to 1. The South is inter- 
ested in an honest increase in the use of cotton- 
seed oil, but she is not interested in selling any 
product as a counterfeit and a fraud. Oleomarga- 
Tine has always been sold as a counterfeit. It is a 
g00d product cursed by a dishonest sale. Anything 
that will protect the consumer against fraud and 
compel the oleomargarine manufacturers to sell 
their product for what it is and for what it is 
worth, independent of the color or price of but- 
ter, is in the interest of the South. Any pro- 
duct sold as a counterfeit is against her interests. 





Caring for Manure. 


HAVE a barn that will feed, without crowding, 
125 head of cattle,” writes a North Carolina 
reader, * * * “T keep the cattle well bedded 

With straw so that they are always dry and 

clean. After the cattle are shipped, April 1, I 

spread the manure on freshly plowed land, fol- 

lowing with a disk harrow, covering most of it 
before it drives out or evaporates much, then 
plant in corn. I notice some of your readers 
advise hauling the manure out in the winter as 
it accumulates. Is that better?” ‘ 

There is probably less loss of plant foods 


when the manure is put on the land as soon as 





made, but there are several difficulties in the 
way of doing that, some of which cannot always 
be overcome. The land may be of such a na- 
ture, or the weather such that the manure can- 
not be hauled out as made. Besides, when the 
manure is hauled out as made there is greater 
difficulty in saving the liquid manure and getting 
it on the land. 

The method followed by our correspondent is, 
all things considered, as good a method as has 
yet been devised for saving the manure. Of 
course, it is not practicable with dairy cattle, 
which are milked in the stable where fed and 
sheltered; but for beef cattle, or for mules and 
work horses, it is an excellent method of saving 
the manure if sufficient bedding be used. If acid 
phosphate, or ground phosphate rock is scat- 
tered over the manure just before fresh bedding 
is put in at the rate of about 200 pounds to a 
ton of manure, the value of the manure will be 
much increased. By this method there is little 
loss of nitrogen by fermentation and the liquid 
manure is economically saved. 

It might be well to mix the manure a little 
more deeply with the soil than is done with a 
disk, but if the disking is thorough, this is a very 
satisfactory way of working manure into the 
soil. 





Run the Harrow Right Behind the Plow. 
N MY observations of our farming I have 
I been struck with the rapidly increasing use 
of the smoothing harrow, but many seem to 
miss its best use. There is no place where the 
smoothing or disk harrow will do as valuable 
work as right behind the plow. 

The rains have been heavy, the ground satu- 
rated for months, and the spring winds and sun- 
shine will rapidly dry out the soil and make 
small and large brick-bats of it rapidly when 
it is turned up with the spring breaking plow. I 
have seen many a field that has been plowed and 
allowed to dry out for a few days, which when 
harrowed would have no large clods left; but 
the soil was as far from being in good tilth as if 
there had been large clods. Small lumps the 
size of hen eggs or marbles are of little more 
value to the growing plants than clods ten times 
their size. 

By all means use the harrow this forenoon on 
the land plowed this morning. Likewise, use 
the harrow the last thing this evening on the 
land broken this afternoon. Land broken in 
the morning and exposed to the wind and sun 
all day may never again, this year, be put in as 
good condition as it could have been by harrow- 
ing before noon. 

A man well informed along agricultural lines 
suid to me recently: 

“Insist on the use of the harrow right 
behind the plows. It is our habit to bed the 
land and allow these high beds to bake and 
dry out until ready to plant, and then we 
run the harrow over the beds ahead of the 
planter. This merely serves to drag the 
clods into the furrows between the _ beds, 
but does not pulverize the soil. To pulver- 
ize the soil, harrow the beds well as soon 
as made.” 

The man with only one horse may have to 
re-bed his land with the plow because he can 
not use the disk harrow; but even the one-horse 
farmer can use one section of a smoothing har- 
row, and if he uses this right after the land is 
plowed, before the wind and sun have had time 
to bake the soil into large and small lumps that 
are hard to pulverize, it will be worth more than 
another plowing to the land and can be done at 
one-third the cost. 

No man, whether he uses one horse or three, 
can afford to neglect to run a smoothing or disk 
harrow right behind the plows this year. We 
have had more than the usual amount of rain. 
This may be followed by unusually dry weather. 
The soil has been saturated so long and the 
spring is so late that the breaking is apt to be 
done before the land is in the best condition, and 
consequently it will suffer more from the effects 
of the sun and wind, if not harrowed while still 
moist. Nearly all our land has to be broker 
this spring and if the season should prove a dry 


one, there is no telling what a smoothing harrow 
properly used on every farm would add to the 
crops of the South. 

Get a smoothing harrow and use it. 

1. Right behind the breaking plows. 

2. If weeds start, or a crust forms, 
before the crops come up. 

3. Use it for the first two cultivations of the 
corn and cotton after they come up. It will not 
ruin the stand if the land has been harrowed 
right behind the breaking plow and also before 
the crops came up, 


HARROWINGS. 


use it 














What Seed Selection Does. 


ROF. DUGGAR has been making some plain 
P and useful statements about seed selection 

and breeding of cotton. Some of those who 
talk about the benefits of seed selection should 
be muzzled. And the pity is, that some of these 
fellows that are telling what wonderful results 
are obtained from selecting seed corn and cotton- 
seed are pretending to teach agriculture and 
should know better. Prof. Duggar rightfully 
states that mass selection, or ordinary field se- 
lection may be expected to accomplish little more 
than hold the good qualities possessed by any 
variety. Harrow has heard men claim that they 
had increased the yield 25 and 50 per cent by 
just two or three years’ selection and this be- 
comes more absurd when it is known that these 
very same so-called seed breeders made the 
crudest sort of selections. He has also heard meu 
tell about how they had been ‘‘improving’’ their 
corn or cotton for a number of years, when as uw 
matter of fact the sort of selection followed had 
perhaps not even maintained the variety as good 
as it was when they started. Harrow would have 
no reader get the impression that he does not be- 
lieve in seed selection. He believes in it most 
thoroughly, as the means of maintaining, and 
perhaps when careful work is done sometimes 
improving slightly, the good qualities of a good 
variety, and also for insuring good seed for plant- 
ing the next crop; but he has no faith in the 
average farmer doing selecting or breeding that 
will originate better varieties, or improve very 
niuch those we have. But seed selection pays, 
because it gives good, acclimated seed tor the 
hext season. If the average farmer can, by care- 
ful selection, secure good, sound seed for planting 
and maintaining the good qualities secured by 
the scientific breeders, that is ample to pay fo: 
all the trouble. No need for all these ‘fairy 
tales about the marvelous improvement secured 
by a year or two of ordinary seed selection. They 
are misleading and only serve to discredit rea) 
breeding and selection. 

* * * 

The writer of the article on tick eradication in 
the issue of March 23, has fallen into the same 
error as is common with our good government 
friends, although probably from different mo- 
tives. If Harrow is not mistaken, tick eradica- 
tion began as early as 1899 or 1900 and not in 
1906 as is now so frequently stated. The North 
Carolina State Department of Agriculture, and 
not the United States Department of Agriculture, 
deserves the credit for starting and demonstrating 
the practicability of this work. The work of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in tick eradica- , 
tion began in 1906, but several counties had 
been cleared in North Carolina before that date 

¢ @ ¢ } 
ln his brief discussion of checking cotton, on 
page three last week, Dr. Butler says nothing 
about leaving more than one stalk in each check 
or “hill.”” With corn, two or three, or even four 
stalks may be left in a hill. It appears evident 
that cotton would not lend itself to this method 
as well as corn, but Harrow wonders if two stalks 
would be a better one, when one stalk in three 
and a half foot checks does not give sufficieu: 
stalks for a maximum crop. Can any one tell us‘ 
ik ** * 

There is no other country on earth that would 
submit to the free seed fraud our Congressmen 
seem determined to perpetuate. Some day the 
professional politician, with an air of injured in- 
nocence, will be wondering why the people are 
so “prejudiced” against them. This is the day 
of the politician, but the day of the people wil 
come in due time. There is need for the “recall]’ 
and it will be used. 


HARROW. 














Prof. Massey’s 
Editorial Page 


HE good farmer who always tries to keep up 

the humus supply in his soil can afford to 
use the pulverized phosphate rock. The man who 
is merely gambling on the chances with ferti- 
lizers on a dead soil had better let it alone. 














\1.L Thomas phosphate take the place of 
acid phosphate in mixing a complete ferti- 
lizer?”’ You can mix it safely with nitrate of 
soda and potash, but I would fear that mixing 
it with cottonseed meal or fish or tankage would 
set free the ammonia by reason of the lime in the 


phosphate. 

ANT to get an 8-3-3 
W and do not want to 
voods with a filler. Tell me how to mix it?” In 
the first place, I do not consider an 8-3-3 fer- 
tilizer a good one for tobacco. In the second 
place, you cannot make so low a grade without 
filler. Better make a good tobacco fertilizer. 
Mix 900 pounds of acid phosphate, 190 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, 600 pounds of dried blood 
and 400 pounds of high-grade sulphate of potash 
to make a ton. Use 500 to 700 pounds an acre. 
The 8-3-3 goods are apt to be made with kainit, 
for the potash, and that will spoil the quality 
of the tobacco. 





for tobacco 
buy the ready-mixed 


fertilizer 


AN | use marl on poor land instead of fertili- 


zer. If so what kind will it take the place 
of?” Shell marl is usually simple lime carbo- 
nate. Lime is not a fertilizer and will not take 
the place of any of the plant foods needed by 
a poor soil. If the soil is sour, the marl will 
have the same effect as lime in sweetening the 
soil. Lime is used to sweeten an acid soil, to im- 


prove its mechanical texture, and to promote the 
nitrification of vegetable decay in the soil. On 
poor land that is in an acid condition the marl 
will help to improve its condition for growing 
clover or other legume crops and will thus en- 
able you to improve the land by getting vegetable 
matter into it through the help of the legumes. 
But neither mar! nor lime will ever make poor 
land rich. Good farming in a proper rotation 
and the growing of legume crops and feeding 
them to cattle and making manure for the land 
are the means for restoring such land. 


WISH to use acid phosphate, kainit and cotton- 

seed meal for corn. How shall I mix these.” 
You can make a mixture of these that will in- 
crease the corn, doubtless, and you will pay a 
fair market price for all the extra corn you get. 
The way to make corn cheaply is to practice a 
good rotation of crops and always have a crim- 
son clover winter cover on which to spread your 
manure and turn all under for the corn crop. Be 
liberal with fertilizer on the cotton, for it will 
pay there, but you cannot make cheap coru by 
depending on fertilizer to make it. Then in 
mixing a complete fertilizer it is cheaper to use 
the muriate of potash than to use kainit, as you 
only have to freight one-fourth as much to get 
the amount of potash you want. You can mix 
1,000 pounds of acid phosphate, 800 pounds of 
cottonseed meal and 200 pounds of muriate of 
potash to make a ton and use this as liberally as 
vou choose. 


O THOSE who want to grow navy beans in 
the South, I would merely say. Don’t.. This 
is a crop for the Northern sections and you can- 


not make them pay under Southern climatic 
conditions. The humidity of the Southern cli- 


mate will result in a damaged crop that will not 


pay. Better stick to crops suited to your con- 
ditions. Then a number want to go to trucking 
and ask what are the best how 


crops to grow, 
to grow them, and where to sell them and what 
amount they can grow an acre and what price 
they can get for the produce. Now I cannot tell 
any of these things for each one. Trucking or 
market gardening is a business of itself, and de- 
mands skill and experience, and rapid transpor- 
tation facilities. Then the crops and the prices 
vary wonderfully, and there are times when a 
certain crop fails to pay the most skillful grow- 
ers, because of overproduction of that particular 
crop and a glut in the market. Then a man trvy- 
ing to grow truck where nothing of the sort has 
been practiced will be handicapped by heavy 
freight charges for the railroads cannot afford 
facilities for lone men that they give in a con- 


munity largely engaged in this work. The young 


man who wants to go into trucking should go io 


a section where there are large operators in this 
line, and work for them to learn business methods, 
Trucking is a trade entirely separate from ordi- 
nary farming and needs to be learned, and learn- 
ing by one’s self from experience is a dear school. 





OW would the culture of the cowpeas for 

seed do as a substitute for cotton?’ That 
question evidently comes from an all-cotton man 
who finds that he is making too little cotton an 
acre to pay. With such, cotton has always had too 
great a place, and they do not need any other 
crop to take that place and be grown in the same 
way. Peas for seed can be profitably grown and 
harvested with the pea harvester and the vines 
left on the land to improve it for cotton. In 
other words, the peas will be a valuable crop in 
a good rotation with corn and oats and crimson 
clover and cotton. We do not need anything in 
place of cotton, but we need to give cotton a 
smaller place and grow more per acre by reason 
of good farming and stock feeding, and peas in 





TEN THINGS TO DO THIS 
MONTH. 


1. Plant cotton and corn—but not until your 
land is thoroughly prepared, and not until you 
have secured good seed and seen to it that your 
planter does perfect work. 


2. Plant seed patches of both cotton and corn 


so as to have good seed of your own next spring. 

3. Plant some pasture lots for the hogs, rape 
early in the month, cowpeas, soy beans and pea- 
nuts after the ground becomes thoroughly warm. 

4. Look after all the livestock, put them on 
pasture but don’t cut off the grain feed at once. 
See that work stock are properly fed, and that all 
young things are freed from lice. 

5. Arrange for plenty of both Irish and sweet 
potatoes; keep the garden going. 

6. Look after the orchard—spray, plow, fer- 
tilize. 

7. Prepare land for hay crops, and be sure that 
the acreage is liberal. 

8. Start the cultivation right—that is with har- 
rows and weeders, and at the right time—that is, 
before the grass starts. 

9. Screen the house; drain all puddles near 
it; see that all garbage is removed from about it. 

10. Open the windows and let the sunshine in 
the house during the day ; open them at night and 
let the fresh air into the bed-rooms. 











such a rotation will be one of the most profi- 
table adjuncts to the cotton farm. We need 
good farming with cotton, but not something to 
grow as a single crop in place of cotton as a 
single crop. The old planting idea with cotton 
as the sole dependence is doomed, and good farm- 
ing is taking its place with cotton as the best 


money crop the South can have. 
W most of the farms. In the upper South 

the cotton crop is to be planted, and the 
methods of treatment are of interest. Those who 
are in the advance are planting on the level aft- 
er turning a crop of crimson clover, and are using 





Farm Work for April. 


ITH April comes the real rush of work on 


a planter that drops the seed at intervals and 
saves the chopping out. 
Then a slant-tooth harrow can be used as the 


first implement stirring the surface and stopping 
all starting weeds till the cotton is up. Then 
the weeder comes in, and we can run over rapid- 
ly both ways; even if the weather is rainy, we 
can catch a chance while the man who is afraid to 
use the weeder is going over slowly while the grass 
is starting, and is apt to get caught in the grass. 
There is nothing like the weeder to stop the 
grass before it has a chance to get strong. It is 
far easier to kill it then than to wait and have to 
*‘dirt” the cotton. 


If you have some clover under the cotton, you 
will need little if any nitrogen in the fertilizer and 
can use phosphoric acid and potash more liber- 
ally. Then, remember that the soil holds on to 
these till the plants call for them, and they do 
not leach from the soil as nitrogen does when it 
becomes a nitrate. Therefore, instead of the 
side-dressing, put half the fertilizer you use in 
the furrows and half broacast. Or if you are 
planting on the level, put all broadcast and har- 
row it in, 

There is no crop grown in the South on which 
heavy use of commercial fertilizer pays better 
than on the cotton crop, and the heavy fertiliza- 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


tion will always pay better where you have main- 
tained the humus in the soil, for then there will 
be a retention of moisture to dissolve the fertili- 
zer and the crop will get it in dry weather wheu 
on a soil that is deficient in humus there woul] 
be little good done by the fertilizer because there 
is not moisture enough to dissolve it. Fertilizer, 
therefore, pays better and better as we improve 
the soil. 

The corn crop will need the earliest attention. 
{f you have, as I have so often advised, a crop of 
crimson clover on the land, and have spread on 
that all the manure made during the winter, it 
may pay to use broadcast for the corn an appli- 
cation of the Thomas phosphate, as the lime it 
carries will prevent the tendency of the green 
clover to sour. But in turning the clover for 
coro turn as the blooms appear, and do not try 
to flop it over flat but edge up the furrows, and 
it does not matter if a little clover sticks out, for 
the harrowing and cultivation will soon destroy 
that, and it will be where it will do more good 
than lying flat under the furrows and shutting off 
the rise of the soil moisture. 


Then with corn as with cotton go over with 
the smoothing harrow before it comes up and 
then use the weeder both ways rapidly and you 
will not have to spend time and labor barring 
off and throwing back the soil to cover grass in 
the rows. Get a riding two-horse cultivator and 
in corn and cotton both you can do more work 
with one hand and a pair of mules than three 
men can do each with a mule and plow, and can 
do the work better, and you will only have to 
use the single cultivator in the finishing stages 
of the crop. Deep breaking and thorough prepa- 
ration of the soil before planting and then shallow 
and level cultivation should be the rule. The 
fertilizer being all over the ground the wide- 
spreading roots of corn and cotton will be finding 
it all the time while a little dribble of 2-8-2 in 
the rows is soon left behind and at the fruitage 
stage the cotton is feeding in poor soil. 

* * & 


Where you have not exchanged seed for meal 
and intend to use the seed as manure do not put 
them under the cotton where they will bother 
you in getting a stand and sprouting if not killed 
beforehand. But put the cottonseed in a furrow 
down the middles. If they grow there you can 
kill them in the cultivation and it will be rotten 
by the fruiting time and ready to feed the roots. 

* * & 

Many ask how thick to plant corn. I have 
found that the best general distance is in four- 
foot rows and 20 to 24 inches in the rows. Then, 
do not forget to sow peas in the corn ahead of the 
last cultivation. You will always make more 
corn with the peas among it than without them. 
If I were farming down in the Delta lands of 
Mississippi, | would drop commercial fertilizers 
out of my farming entirely and on that soil would 
depend on lime and peas and crimson clover. 
I may be wrong, but without any experience in 
that section, this is the way it looks to me in re- 
gard to that soil. If I used any fertilizer at all, 
it would be Thomas phosphate only. 

Now, this is merely a suggestion from passing 
view, and as I have said I may be wrong, and if 
so the Southern stations can set me right. 1 be- 
lieve that forage making and stock feeding will 
do more there with some of lime than 
commercial fertilizers. 


x + 


use any 


Do not suppose that I am opposed to the ra- 
tional use of the commercial fertilizers, for I am 
not. I am in favor of a niore liberal use of them 
where they can be made to pay, not only in the 
increase of the crops direct but in the improve- 
ment of the soil through the legumes. On most 
of our soils the use of the legumes as a means 
through their feeding of increasing the organic 
matter in the soil, will enable us to be more lib- 
eral with the fertilizers on the sale crops. If 
you want to use fertilizer for corn put it on the 
crimson clover crop in the shape of acid phosphate 
or Thomas phosphate and potash and get a heav- 
ler growth of the clover, for the more clover you 
make the more corn it will give you, as the extra 
growth of the clover will be getting all the more 
nitrogen from the air. 

As the oats and wheat crops get to growing well 
{ have found that it pays to top-dress with ni- 
trate of soda at rate of 75 to 100 pounds an acre, 
always putting it om when the leaves are dry. 
Then you will, of course, follow the small grain 
with peas for hay, and if you have not raised 
your own peas, you had better secure a supply 
early, as the price is apt to advance later. 

But with the pea harvester now used every 
farmer can easily plant some in rows and gather 
them with the machine economically. 


A lazy man is no more use than a dead one and 
takes up more room.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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Saturday, April 6, 1912.] 


HOW MR. COX AND HIS NEGRO HANDS PULL STUMPS. 





A Fascinating Farm Story of Jake, Jim, Chance, Collins and 
“The Boss,” and How They Pulled the Stumps—An Article That 
Will Make You Want to “Go and Do Likewise.” 


By A. G. Cox, Winterville, N. C. 


s 


fectly natural. 


HE following article is in style one of the best that has come to 
The Progressive Farmer in many a day. 
article may be at once interesting 


It illustrates how 
informing by being 


an 


and per- 


Too many farmers when they go to write for a farm 


paper try to talk like a book instead of using plain, every-day, cornfield, 


shirt-sleeves English. 


standing between the plowhandles. 


Meanwhile read this article of Mr. Cox’s. 


Instead of trying to 
one should always try not to use them. 


use big words 
Write just as you 


in writing, 
would talk 


No better work can be 


done on the average farm than stump pulling, and Mr. Cox’s story will 


make you want to get out and get at 


“Collins, Chance, Jake and Jim, I 
want you to take the Hercules stump 
puller that works with one and one- 
eighth inch cable, with all fixtures, 
down to that stump field across the 
road and we will pull stumps to-day. 
Come on; let’s hurry. 

“This is about the best place and 
I believe that is the strongest stump 
and it is low, so we can use the 
short anchor rope and the mules will 
not have to step over the anchor 
cable while straining. 

“Now place the puller beside that 
stump and put on the anchor cable, 
for I think the 200-foot pulling ca- 
ble will reach all the small stumps to 
the far edge and- we can pull them 
with single strain. Jake, hitch the 
mules to puller and I want you to 
be ready to start when we say start, 
and stop when we say stop. Collins, 
you and Chance look after the cable 
mostly, and, Jim, you can dig the 
dirt from around the stumps so we 
ean hitch to them, for most of the 
stumps have rotten tops and we will 
have to put the cable under the roots 
in many cases. All of you straighten 
out the cable and put it around the 
top of that farthest stump. That 
stump has a solid top and will not 
need digging around. Collins, you 
and Chance fasten the cable and, Jim, 
you dig around that next stump. 
Drive ahead, Jake. Make haste, Jim, 
and have that stump ready. Collins, 
is the stump giving way?”’ 

“Yes, she is coming all right.’’ 

*““Ha-o, Jake! Chance, help Collins 
loose the cable and hitch to that 
other stump. I think it will reach 
all right without unwinding any. The 
top is not strong, so you had better 
put the cable below that strong root. 
All right. Drive ahead, Jake. That 
is pulled far enough from the hole. 
Ha-o! Jim, keep on and fix all the 
stumps between here and the puller. 

“Collins, I think you can pull the 
hext two at one time as they stand 
close together. Put the cable around 
the small stump as it stands farthest 
off and then fasten the cable around 
the large stump. Be careful and get 
the cable below a strong root so it 
will not slip off. Drive ahead, Jake. 
Keep on. There it goes! The small 
stump is up. Ha-o! That was a nice 
pull! Both came up. 

“Collins, better hitch to that next 
stump. It looks like it is rather 
strong for a single pull, but we will 


try it. Help Collins, Chance, and 
make haste. All right, Jake! Make 


that outside mule pull.”’ 
(Mules try but can’t pull it). 
“Well, Chance, get your auger and 
bore down in front of top root. Col- 
lins, get the dynamite and fix the 
fuse and cap. Put in half a stick, I 
think that will be enough. Put in the 


dynamite and fire the fuse. Just 
let the cable stay, for it will not 
hurt it. The dynamite has loosened 
it nicely. Drive ahead, Jake. Ha-o! 
That is all right. Chance, you must 
be on hand to help Collins unhitch 
cable and hitch it. Collins, I think 
that next stump is too strong for a 
Single pull, so you had better get 


your short cable with pulley attached 
to the end. Fasten the other end to 
the stump. Put it down under a root, 
for the top will not hold. Jim, come 
help Collins and, Chance, -pull the 


it.—The Editors. ] 


cable, for they need all they can get. 
Jake, throw the puller out of gear 
and then hold your lever balanced 
so the cable will unwind easily. That 
is all off. Jake, throw the puller 
in gear again. Collins, you and 
Chance remove the pin and take out 
the pulley at end of the cable and 
place your long pulling cable around 
the pulley and then put the pin in 
again so as to hold pulley. Now 
carry the end of your long: cable to 
that stump toward the puller and 
fasten it. That is a strong stump 
and I am not certain that we will 
pull it with double pull, but the ca- 
ble will not reach if we thribble it. 
Drive up, Jake, make the mules do 
their best.’”’ 

(Stump is too strong but 
ground cracks around it.) 

“Jake, let the mules stand a min- 
ute. Jim, you and Chance take shov- 
els and dig a hole in front of the 
stump about 18 inches deep. This 
will weaken it so we can pull it 
without any dynamite and it will be 
quicker. 

“Ts the hole ready? Well, drive, 
Jake. Ha-o! That was a good pull. 

“T think that stump yonder is the 
strongest stump there is, and we had 
better leave it till the last so we can 
pull the anchor stump with it. It also 
stands over on the right side close 
to where we will move next. 

“Collins, take your cable with pul- 
ley attached to end and fasten around 
that strong stump and let’s pull all 
these small stumps by just letting the 
cable pass through the pulley and 
this will save handling of so much 
long cable. Chance, watch the cable 
to see that it runs right in the pul- 
ley, for if it gets out, it may damage 
the cable. Hitch the end of long 
cable to that stump. It looks like it 
will be bad to get hold of. I am 


the 


afraid Jim has not dug around it 
good. Jake, drive ahead. Woa! 
Woa! Just like I expected! The 


cable slipped off. 
puller out of gear. All hands get 
hold of the cable. Jake, hold lever 
balanced so drum will turn easy. 
Now, everybody pull! That’s a-plenty. 
Jake, throw the puller in gear again. 
Jim, come dig around this stump 
better so we can get a good hold. Dig 
down so we can get under that big 
root. Now, Collins, you and Chance 
fix the cable good. All right; drive, 
Jake. Ha-o! We got it that time. 

“Well, as we have these stumps 
pulled, you had better pull the an- 
chor stump next, but that stump your 
pulley cable is on will not be strong 
enough to pull it. Chance, you take 
your auger and bore deep down under 
the anchor stump. Collins, you fix 
your dynamite ready for use. Jake, 
you unhitch the mules and lead them 
off a few steps. There, the hole is 
deep enough. Collins, you had bet- 
ter put in about two sticks of dyna- 
mite and fire the fuse. I think that 
blow was sufficient. Jake, hitch up 
your mules again. Jim, come help 
Collins while Chance fixes the cable 
for triple pull and let’s pull this an- 
chor stump. 

“Ali right, boys, we have put the 
cable through the pulley that’s on the 
end of stump cable and then car- 
ried it around the pulley at the stump 
puller and then carried the end and 


Jake, throw the 
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HE farmer who knows the plain truth about 
paint is not at the mercy of either paint fakirs 


nor fake painters. 


He knows what to ask for in 


his specifications and how to get what he specifies. 

The ‘‘Handy Book on Painting’’ gives in con- 
cise and practical form the plain facts about the 
most durable of all paint, made from 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


When competent help isn’t handy, the farmer who under- 
stands paint can do a pretty good job himself, especially 
on the small painting, such as fences, sheds and tools. 


Ask for Farm Helps No, 434 and if there are 
children in your family. or your neighbor’s fam- 
ily, ask for the Dutch Boy Painter’s Book for 


the Children. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York 
Chicago 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Cincinnati 


Buffalo 
Cleveland 


San Francisco 


(Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 
(Pittsburgh, National Lecd & Oil Co.) 











you in your Painting 


: ice STANDARD 


Let us give you, free, the benefit of the forty years we have spent experi- 


menting and testing paint—finding out what paint is best for each p 
—for your barn—wagons—wooden and iron implements—your house, inside and out- 
side—your furniture—everything on your farm. Our years of experience and our 


se 


extensive equipment have enabled us to make 


“HIGH 


Lowe Brothers STANDARD” 


Liquid Paint 


the best on the market, for it protects best, is most easily applied—spreads, covers and 


wears best—and in the end is cheapest—‘‘It is the paint of performance.’ 


In it we tell you why, when and how to paint. We give you lots 
of valuable information about paint, and show you actual color— 


Get our Free Farm Packet. 


finishes and shades. We tell you how to grain your woodwork—how to save time, trouble and money in painting. 


The farm packet is a reference book of paint information. 


THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 
495 E. Third Street = 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Kansas City 


Write us for it today. 


Dayton, Ohio Lb VY 


Lowe Brothers, Limited, Toronto, Canada 











fastened it around the stump, and it 
is all right. Drive ahead, Jake. | 
thought that dynamite would do the 
work, and now that old stump will 
not be to weed around any more. 

“Boys, let’s try to get moved be- 
fore night. Then we will stop.” 

“All right, Boss.” 

“Jim, help Collins and Chance get 
the cable in shape. Jake, take that 
chain and press your sweep down 
as low as you can and chain it to the 
foundation. Then drag the puller 
yonder to that other strong stump. 
This stump does not stand exactly 
in the best place but it is the best 


we can do. Now we have got it 
placed and will be ready to work 
in the morning. 

“Well, boys, the ground has been 


wet enough to make the stumps pull 


good to-day and I think you have 
done a good day’s work. Don’t you 
feel like resting?” 

“We shore do, Boss.” 

“Now, Collins, if I am away next 


week when the land gets dry, 1 want 
these stumps got out of the field. Let 
Jake hitch the mules to the wagon 
and you and Chance and Jim take 
your axe and grub hoe and shovel 
and dig the dirt off of the stumps and 


cut off the roots and fill up 
the stump holes. And when 
Jake comes with his wagon you 
all can help Jim load them 


stumps and let Jake then carry them 
just outside the gate and throw them 
out to dry for next winter’s fires. 
“TI don’t expect you can lift these 
large stumps on the wagon, so you 


had best take that inch and a half 
auger and bore a hole in the large 
stumps and put in about one-fourth 
stick of dynamite and that will bust 
them so you can handle them.” 


The above is a brief sketch of the 
way the work is done. When you be- 
gin to pull you will soon learn the 
advantages that can be taken. 





The Sort of Immigration We Need. 
NOTE that you said in a recent 
editorial regarding the immigra- 

tion of Northern and Western farm- 

ers to the South with gladness. I my- 
self intend to buy a farm in North 

Carolina as soon as I can dispose of 

my property. I made a trip down 

there last fall and I think that the 
opportunities, agricultural and indus- 
trial, of North Carolina are good. 

I agree with you in thinking that 
Southern farmers need have no fear 
of Western farmers coming in and 
raising a superabundance of cotton 
They will stick for the most part to 
corn and the small grain and forage 
crops and livestock with which they 
are familiar. At least that is what 
! intend to do, and I have selected 
The Progressive Farmer to show me 
how to farm under the changed con- 
ditions. I read it from cover to cover 
every week, ads and everything and 
store it up in my brain to help me 
when J get to the Southland. Am 
also keeping a file of the papers to 
be referred to in the future. 

B. E. HALBERT. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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hardest storms—and I didn’t have 
laying it.”’ 


i bit of trouble 
That's about what every 
tite owner says. Its superiority 
over all other ready roofing is 
apparent to anyone who uses it. 
Amatite does away with all roof- 
ing troubles and unnecessary ex- 
penses because it is made with a 
real mineral surface that seeds no 
painting. It is durable, fire re- 
tardant, practical, economical. 


Ama- 


Don’t buy any other roofing till 
you look up Amatite. Write to 
nearest office for samples. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


Save money by using this black paint 
wherever the color is no objection. E lastic, 
heat-proof, durable. Use it for ‘‘rubber’’ 
roofings and all exposed iron and wood. 


Barve Manufacturing Company 
New York 
Cleveland 
Minneapolis 


Chicago P em Boston 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati 


New Orleans Seattle Tandon: England 


ROOFING 


‘ OW I have the best roof in 
N this township. One that 
a will last—one that’s water- 
proof—one that will resist the 


























any fire risk—and 


Write to-day for our book 


mention your roofer or dealer. 





Chicago, € 








if your phaildiaas are acl with 


APOLLO 


GALVANIZED 


. Formed Metal Roofing and 
4 Siding Materials 


y Fires from within are confined and smothered—while sparks and 
firebrands from without can do no harm. 

the logical material for building construction wherever there is 
for maximum protection against all the ele- 
ments they stand alone. These products can also be furnished 
Plain or Painted (not galvanized) and stenciled AMERICAN. 


“BETTER BUILDINGS.”’ 
plans, and every building owner should have it. The book is free, but please 
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American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PA. 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
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cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 
Export Representatives: U.S. Steel Products Co:; New York City 
Pac. Coast Representatives: U.S Steel Products Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 


































or power. 


You can do the same. 
tile $3 to $5 per thousand. 


Catalogue. 


THE FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in diam., 124 inches long. One man or boy operates it by hand 
500 tile per day by hand, 1,200 by power. 
process. No tamping or use of pallets. 
tions of Agricultural Colleges and the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 
doubled the yield of land by underdrainage, and saved 75% of cost by using our Machine. 
Save cost of hauling and breaking. 
MACHINE pate D DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
TO YOU. TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. SED 
Tells you about great be nefits of underdrainage, 
levels and get grades, make and lay your tile at low cost. 


FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE CoO., ° 


Tile thoroughly cured by patent 
This machine and tile used by Experiment Sta- 
5,000 farmers have 


Make perfect 


ND NOW for 36-page Illustrated 
how to take 



























GATES 


are made of high carbon steel tubing 





tion today. 
cheaper than ever before. 

















Let me ship the gates you need for 60 days 
free inspection and trial. 
$250 on your gate purchase. 
and large stiff No.9 
wires. Rust proof—wear proof. Write for my special peonesy- 
Complete galvanized frame, also painted gate 
Jos. B. Clay, Manager., 1OWA GATE CO., 


Save from $50 to 
lowa Gates 


"55 Clay Street, Cedar Falis, lowa 


































Will surface, 












‘t. per minute. 
Write for catalogue No. 2 


Light running, strong 





SALEM IRON WORKS, Winst Sal 


and simple. 
Will dress 24 in. wide by by 6 in. thick, 
Capacity 20 to 40 lineal 


= 


HUSTLER PLANERS AND MATCHERS | 


Are the best self contained portable Planers and Matchers 
match flooring and ceiling, make mouldings. 

and match 10 in. wide by 1-2 in. to 2 in. thick and make 3-side mouldings. 
We build Saw Mills and Saw Miil Machinery, Swinging Saws, etc. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








HOW TO MAKE A COTTON FARM PAY. 








Yield of Lint Lower 


Than With Short Staple 
| Weevil Limits Long Staple Territory—Conditions 


LONG-STAPLE COTTON. 


Varieties—Boll- 
Necessary for 


| Profitable Culture of Staple Cotton. 





By Prot. J. F. 


Y LONG-STAPLE cotton as here 
} used is meant any cotton of 


which the fiber approaches or 
exceeds one and one-fourth inches. 
This class of cotton always sells in 
seaport cities at a considerable ad- 
vance or premium as compared 
with the price of ordinary 
short-staple cotton, measuring from 
three-fourths to one and an eighth 
inches. The amount of this premium 


is the main factor in determining 
whether it will be profitable for 
farmers in any given region to sub- 


stitute long-staple cotton for the kind 
they are now generally growing. 

The other most important factor 
in determining whether such substi- 
tution could profitably be made by in- 
dividual farmers is the relative pro- 
ductiveness of the long-staple varie- 
ties compared with the short- 
staple varieties. Both of these mat- 
ters will be discussed at greater 
length below. 

Ot course, it is 
would not be profitable for any large 
proportion of the area _ ordinarily 
planted in short-staple cotton to be 
devoted to long-staple varieties. This 
is because a much smaller amount of 
of long than of short-staple serves to 
satisfy the market demands. How- 
ever, so far short of the American 
market demand has been the supply 
of American-grown long-staple cot- 
ton that in some years more than 
100,000 bales of Egyptian cotton has 
been imported into the United States 
to supply in part the deficiency. While 
the two cottons are not exactly iden- 
tical, the Egyptian is more nearly in 
competition with American long- 
staple than with the short-staple. 

Beginning a year or two since and 
likely to increase with the next few 
years, another factor has come into 
play, the effect of which will be to 
increase the area from Alabama east- 
ward that can hereafter be profitably 
devoted to the cultivation of long- 
staple cotton. I allude to the spread 
of the cotton boll-weevil in the Delta 
region of Mississippi, which has been 
the region in which most of the 
American long-staple cotton has been 
produced. Now, since long-staple 
cotton is late in maturing and since a 
late variety of cotton is unsuitable 
for boll-weevil conditions, the spread 
of the boll-weevil in the Mississippi 
Delta is likely to greatly reduce there 
the area heretofore cultivated in this 
high priced cotton. This may con- 
stitute the opportunity, at least for a 
few years, of farmers located further 
east and having suitable soil and cli- 
matic conditions for the culture of 
long-staple cotton. 


as 


assumed that it 


Comparative Prices of Long and 


Short-Staple. 


It is difficult to make any exact 
§ atement showing approximately the 
dverage premium paid for long-staple 
fiber. Indeed, the smaller interior 
markets often decline to pay any pre- 
mium, which usually makes it neces- 
sary for the grower to market his 
long-staple cotton directly in New 
Orleans, Savannah or Charleston. In 
these markets a premium can always 
f le obtained. Possibly three to five 
cents per pound premium has been 
the figure that the larger number 
of growers have obtained, but in nu- 
merous instances the premium has 
been above six cents per pound 
nd even above 10 cents for the very 
lohgest staple. 
To formulate a statement of the 
xremium recently prevailing in the 
New Orleans market, I have re-ar- 






















Duywgar, 


Alabama Field Editor. 


ranged and recalculated data selected 
from a recent circular of the Miss- 
issippi Experiment Station giving re- 
sults of tests of varieties made both 
at the Experiment Station farm at 
Starkville, on stiff, strong land, and 


also at the Delta Station. This cir- 
cular also gives the value placed on 


the varieties having different lengths 
of lint by cotton classers in New Or- 
leans. In the following table I have 
attempted to so arrange the data 
as to get figures showing the prem- 
ium for each particular length of 
lint, and also the increase in cents 
and sixteenths of a cent for each six- 
teenth of an inch in excess of the 
length mentioned in the line above: 


Mississippi College Station Farm. 






































Length | Price | overone 4 . 
Inches | Cents inch, py VARIETY 
Cent ent 

1 9 11-16 Truitt 90-Day 

11-16 |9 13-16 2-16 2-16 | Cleveland 

1 1-8 10 2-16 7-16 5-16 | Rowden 

1 5-16 | 20 10 5-16 | 4 15-16 | Columbia 

13-8 | 21 11 5-16 | 1 Sunflower 

Mississippi Delta Station. 

1 9 12-16 

1 1-16}10 2-16 6-16 6-16 

1 1-8 | 10 12-16] 1 10-16 

1 1-4 13 8-16] 3 12-16 16-16 | Columbia 

1 5-16] 17 7 4-16 48-16 | Sunflower 

1 7-16 |.19 8-16] 9 12-16 14-16 | Miss. Silk 
From the above table it may be 

seen that the premium is compara- 

tively insignificant until a length of 


one and a quarter inches is reached; 
that each sixteenth above this point 
may add several cents to the value, 
raising the premium above’ seven 
cents per pound and in one case even 
up to 11 5-16 cents above the price 
of inch staple. Four cents may be 
taken as about the premium for one 
and a quarter inch staple. 


How Produces. 


We are next concerned with the 
relative yields of long-staple as com- 
pared with the most productive short- 
staple varieties. In the test at the 
Mississippi Experiment Station (Col- 
lege Farm) the long-staple variety 
Sunflower afforded a yield which was 
76 per cent of the yield of lint af- 
forded by the average of the four 
most productive short staples. In 
1911, at the Georgia Experiment Sta- 
tion, three new long staple varieties 
yielded about 65 per cent as much 
lint as the average of the three most 
productive short-staple kinds—all of 
which were strains of Cleveland. Ai 
the Alabama Station in 1911, the 
Webber long-staple made 70 per cent 
of the amount of lint yielded as the 
average of the four most productive 
short-staples. 

At the Mississippi College Station 
it was profitable to substitute the 
long-staple variety, Sunflower, which 
afforded the largest total value per 
acre, including seed and lint, namely 
$100.47. This high value was due 
largely to the high price per pound 
of lint, namely 21 cents. 


Long-Staple Cotton 


In the Georgia test a premium o/7 
five cents per pound would have made 
the long-staples about as profitable 
as the most productive short-staple 
In the Alabama test a premium of 
four and a third cents per pound 
would have been sufficient to place 
the value of the long-staple crop at 
the same figure as that of the four 
most productive short-staples. This 
lint judged by a cotton classer 
to be one and 3-16 inches in length 
and to be entitled to a much smaller 
premium than the premium just 
mentioned. 

I feel that the last word cannot 
be said at this time in regard to the 
relative profits of growing the two 
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kinds of cotton for the reason that 
a larger amount of data is needed 
and because the answer must depend 
on so many local conditions. 


When Long-Staple Can Be Grown 
Profitably. 


in general it may be concluded 
that long-staple varieties yield 60 
to 80 per cent of the amount of lint 
per acre as is afforded by the best 
of the upland varieties. Hence, in 
order for the culture of long-staple 
cotton to be more profitable than that 
of short-staple it should ordinarily 
sell for a price at least 50 per cent 
higher than that of short staple; that 
is, with 10-cent cotton there might 
be an advantage in changing to long- 
staple cotton where conditions are 
fairly favorable and where the farm- 
er feels assured that he will be able 
to sell his staple cotton at more than 
15 cents per pound. 

In order that a change may profi- 
tably be made from short to long- 
staple the following conditions must 
exist: 

1. Suitable soil, that is, soil well 
supplied with moisture and prefer- 
ably bottom or prairie land. 

2. A long or moderately long 
growing season. 

3. Absence of boll-weevil. 

4. Intelligent personal supervis- 
ion in planting and picking, to pre- 
vent mixing. 

5. Control of ginning to avoid 
mixing of lint or seed, and to be able 
to reduce the speed of the saws. 

6. Such a combination of condi- 
tions relative to varieties, soil and 
climate as to make it practicable to 
produce a fiber fully one and a quar- 
ter inch long. 

7. Expectation of a premium of 
not less than five cents per pound 
for a staple measuring one and a 
quarter inch, and of a higher pre- 
mium for longer fiber. 

Among the varieties of long-sta- 
ple cotton which are widely grown 
are the following: Allen is an old 
standard; press reports state that a 
grower in central Alabama sold his 
crop in February, 1912, for 21 cents 
per pound, or about double the price 
of short staple. Sunflower is quite 
similar to Allen. rriffin has much 
larger bolls than either of those 
mentioned and has the longest fiber, 
but the weakest, of any long-staple 
variety that I have ever grown. Web- 
ber and Hartsville are new long- 
staple kinds having larger bolls than 
Allen, but as observed by me having 
shorter fiber. 

When grown for several years on 
upland there is a loss of length, 
making it desirable to obtain new 
seed about every third year from 
the Mississippi bottoms, or pos- 
sibly from some other’ region 
where the soil is especially 
suited to the production of a 
long lint. This may be a serious ob- 
stacle in extending the culture of long 
staple cotton, because cottonseed are 
not permitted to be shipped from the 
Mississippi Delta into weevil-free re- 
gions further east. There is some 
ground for hoping that certain soils 
may be found so well supplied with 
moisture as to maintain the full 
length of staple cotton. This is cer- 
tainly worthy of investigation in con- 
nection with some of the richest 
black slough land in the lime or prai- 
rie region. 

In noting the yields of seed cot- 
ton in tests where long and short 
staple varieties are compared, it 
should be borne in mind that long- 
staple kinds are always low in the 
percentage of lint; 32 per cent is 
about the upper limit and 29 or 30 
per cent is much more common, 
while even a lower percentage is 
sometimes found. 





It is needless to say how much respect is 
paid your paper in my home, when my 
children, even my baby can go and get The 
Progressive Farmer from among several 
other papers—and she is only 18 months 
I will gladly pass around sample cop- 
les of your paper and try to get subscrip- 
Boas for you.—James Navy, Walnut Cove, 





ARE WE ECONOMICALLY FEED- 
ING COTTON PLANTS? 


it is Likely That We are Not Using 
Enough Nitrogen. 


ROM many carefully made chemi- 

cal analyses of the entire cotton 
plant it is found that 500 pounds of 
lint, 1,000 pounds of seed and 2,000 
pounds cotton stalks, have 102 
pounds ammonia, 34.3 pounds phos- 
phoric acid, and 49.4 pounds pot- 
ash. The above plant food is nec- 
essary to make a bale of cotton per 
acre. 

The farmer buys 10-2-2 goods or 
8-2-2 goods to put on his land for 
cotton. It may be the kind of ferti- 
lizer needed, or it may not be. It 
is a kind of hit or miss proposition 
with him. It is much like the doc- 
tor prescribing calomel for all dis- 
eases. 

The plant food in a ton of 10-2-2 
goods is 200 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, 40 pounds of ammonia, and 40 
pounds of potash. To make a bale 
of cotton per acre the farmer de- 
cides to apply 600 pounds of this 
formula. The amount of plant food 
he applies is 60 pounds of phosphor- 
ic acid, 12 pounds of ammonia, and 
12 pounds of potash, which is 
enough phosphoric acid to make 
850 pounds lint cotton, enough 
ammonia to make only 60 pounds 
of lint, and enough potash to make 
120 pounds of lint, with the neces- 
sary amount of stalks and seed to 
grow these weights of lint. 

He argues that the land has some 
plant food in it. Granting it has 
enough to make half a bale per acre 
without the addition of any com- 
mercial fertilizer, the 600 pounds of 
a 10-2-2 goods does not furnish 
enough ammonia and potash to make 
the other half of the bale, for there 
is only.enough ammonia to make 60 
pounds lint, or potash to make 120 
pounds. 

From the standpoint of analyses of 
the cotton plant; 10-2-2 goods does 
not supply the plant food in the 
proper proportion; in other words, 
it is not a well-balanced ration. 

Would it not be better to increase 
the nitrogen in the commercial fer- 
tilizer for most cotton lands? 

The chemical analysis of the en- 
tire cotton plant shows it has the 
food elements in the following pro- 
portions: 1.4 phosphoric acid, 4.0 
ammonia, and 2.0 potash, not 5.0 
phosphoric acid, 1.0 ammonia, and 
1.0 potash, as is found in much of 
the fertilizer sold the farmers for 
cotton farms. 

In many fields the color of leaves 
and the size of the plants of the 
growing cotton emphasize the need 
of more nitrogen in the soil. It is 
the limited factor on most cotton 
farms. 

It is suggested that you compare 
a small area fertilized with a high- 
per cent of ammonia to a similar 
area with a low per cent by weigh- 
ing the seed cotton from each and 
calculating the gain or loss. Put the 
question direct to the cotton plants 
and let them answer it. 


Whether you will buy the expen- 
sive element, nitrogen, in the form of 
high-grade commercial fertilizer or 
grow it in leguminous crops is an im- 
portant question, and one about 
which hangs the profit of growing 
cotton. F. E. CAUTHEN. 

Alabama Experiment Station. 


The Safe Plan. 
EVER in all my life have I known 
the sheriff to sell out a farmer 
for debt who had a full corn crib and 
smoke house. Diversification is the 
only safe rule. It puts vegetable 
matter in the soil and vegetable mat- 
ter is the life of a soil. It is na- 
ture’s way of building it up and 
hence it is all right. 
S. H. HOBBS. 


Clinton, N. C. 
















‘Every “Thornhill” Wagon 





Is Sold on a Guarantee 


HIS is the ‘‘Thornhill’? Wagon—the 

wagon that must make good in 

every way, Mr. Farmer, or you get your 
money back, or a new wagon. 


When you buy a “Thornhill’’ you 
take no chances. If any fault develops 
the misfortune is OURS, not YOURS. 


It’s because we know that the 
“Thornhill” is strong—it’s because we 
know that it is as wearproof as a wagon 
can be made that we can and DO guar- 
antee it. 


If anything proves defective in a 
“Thornhill” in one year, or five, we 
will replace it without charge. 


There are ‘‘Thornhill’”’ wagons for ev- 
ery need—the one and two-horse wag- 
ons—wagons for lumbermen—each the 
best that the wagon craft can produce. 


The high-grade oak and hickory is 
seasoned under shelter until it is dry 














Thornhill Wagon Co.» , 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


as a bone before it 
can go into a “‘Thorn- 
bill.””’,) Thruout man- 
ufacture it must pass 
constant inspections. 





The iron must be perfect. We had 
rather throw away ten good pieces than 
to put in one that was faulty. 


Every wooden part of a ‘Thornhill’ 
wagon is dipped in linseed oil before 
painting. This keeps out moisture— 
prevents decay—makes them hold paint 
better. 


These materials are handled by work- 
men whose whole life has been devoted 
to improving the farm wagon. 





Ask your dealer to show you the 
“Thornhill’’—sold on a money back 
guarantee. 

Fan 


Z 


i 


f 





The Thornhill Wagon is not the lowest priced—but the best, and in the end the cheapest 











Try This Experiment. 


F ANY one wishes to prove to him- 

self how much more water some 
soils will hold than others, let him 
take three tomato cans of the same 
size. With a nail punch a half doz- 
en holes in the bottom of each. Then 
fill all three cans, one with sand, one 
with stiff clay and the other with a 
rich loam soil well filled with hu- 
mus: If such a soil as the last cannot 
be had, then fill the can with the 
dark, rich, top soil from the woods 


lot, after scraping away the leaves | 


ROYAL PEA HULLERS 





and other coarse materials. ack | 


the soil in all of them down solid 
and put in all they will hold. Put 
these cans of soil some place where 
they will dry out thoroughly. A 
good place is in the kitchen behind 
the stove. When they are all well 
dried, pour a half pint of water 
slowly over the top of each can of 
soil. Repeat this, putting the same 
amount of water on each soil, until 
the water begins to trickle from the 
holes in tne bottom of all the cans. 










Made in four sizes are 
what you pea raisers 
need. Write for free 
book! «+t telling about 
peas entitled, “The Val- 
ue of Peas and Royal 
Pea Hullers,”’ 

CHATTANOOGA IMPLE- 

MENT & MFG 





Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dept. y 





A COWPEA THRESHER 

Threshes cowpeas and soy beans from the 
mown vines, breaking less than 2 per cent 
Also threshes wheat and oats. “The ma- 
chine I have been looking for 20 years.”— 
Prof. W. F. Massey. “A machine that will 
meet every demand.’’—Prof. H. A. Morgan. 
Tenn. Experiment Station. Nothing like it. 
Booklet “A” Free. 
KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO., 

Morristown, Tenn. 






a 





Now is the time to order 


THE PERFECT PEA HARVESTER 


which will cut, thresh and fan your peas in 
one operation. 
Write for terms and testimonials. 


THE COW PEA HARVESTER CO. 


The water will begin to run frorn | 


the can containing sand first, and if 
this can be placed so that the water 
can be caught and measured it can 
be told how much less water this 
sand will hold than the clay soil, and 
by the same method it may be seen 
how much more water the sail full 
of humus will hold than even a heavy 
clay soil devoid of humus. 


l have been a reader of your paper for 
sometime. I find it of great help to me. 
I farm by it and make more since I have 
been taking it. I run a two-horse farm 
and use all the improved tools I can get. 
When JT want advice I go to The Progres- 
sive Farmer. I work my garden by it and 
have something to eat out of it all the time. 
I don’t see how L farmed before I took it.— 
W. J. Thompson. Lancaster, 8S. C. 














Salisbury, Md. 


It is a PEERLESS---Don’t Forget IT. 


A pea huller that gets all the peas, threshes Sorghum 





| seed, Kaffir Corn, Castor and Velvet Beans. <A boy can 
run it. Indestructible teeth. Write for booklet. 


PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 











A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas, in- 
creases their value 10cts. per 
bushel. Thousands have 
given satisfaction for over 10 
ears. Illustrated catalog 
ree upon request. Write 
today Dept. 24. 


SANDERS MFG. CO., 
Rome, Ga. 
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The Cole No. 7 





OUR GREATEST SUCCESS 


Up to January 20th, 1912, 50 per cent. more Cole Planters and Distributors 
have been sold and shipped than ever before. Who are buying these ma- 
chines? They are farmers who kave used the Cole or have seen it at work in 
a neighbor’s field. They know what it will do. The Cole sells best where it is 
most used. Have you used the Cole, or seen it at work? If not, write to us 


at once, and we will give you the chance to try itin your own field without 
any risk to you. 


' farm of 





Why is it that the low price of cotton affects the sale of Cole machines so | 
little? It is because the Cole plants other crops as well as cotton, and because | 
it saves more labor, and does more and better work than any other planter, 
and because farmers need that kind of planter most when money is scarce and 


labor is short. You save money when you buy the Cole. Let its work | 
prove it to you. 


| crimson clover 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











PLOW-HANDLE TALKS 











HOW ROTATION HELPS THE 
FARMER. 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


S I have been a reader of your 
valuable paper for a long time 
and read so much about the rotating 
of crops, I just thought I would tell 
you what we are doing here on the 
the Southern Industrial 


| Institute of which I am manager. 


i have been working on this rotat- 
ing business in earnest for three or 
four years and by the help of The 
Progressive Farmer I now have it ac- 
complished. To start with, I never 
have any trouble at all getting a 
stand of crimson clover. I always 
get the land in the right shape, just 
ready to seed, and then when it 
comes a rain I do not have anything 
to do but sow the seed and run a 
drag-harrow over it. With a good 
season in the land I always get a 
good stand. It is not one bit of use 
to seed on dry soil and expect a 
stand. 

I read a great deal about sowing 
in cotton after the 
first picking. I get better results 
here by seeding before the first pick- 
ing, any time from August 20 to 


| September. 


Make 1912 Your Best Year 


You can doit. The prospect for 1912 for wide-awake, diversified farming 
is splendid. (We can not explain it here, but we believe it is true. Write for 
it, and we will tell you why ) Of course you can succeed without a Cole plant- 
er, but you can do better with it. It will prove a great help to you. More than 
100,000 farmers say that the Cole saves labor and makes money for them. It 
will prove a great help to you. 


Cole machines sell for the same prices everywhere. Every man gets the 


| cotton and truck. 





same fair and square deal. Only selected merchants are allowed to sell Cole 
machines. This is for your protection as well as ours. Some merchants com- 
plain that the retail price does not allow them enough profit. We think their 
profit is reasonable, and we are going to stand by the farmer. 


Let us co-operate. Let us encourage and help each other. That is the way 
tor us all to prosper. This is our letter to you. Now you write tous. We will 
send you 4 catalogue free, and give you information that ought to be valuable 
to you. 

; If you do not know the Cole merchant in your county, write us for his name. 
He will guarantee Cole machines, and he will treat you right. 


The old Blue-back says “Procrastination is the thief of time.” So don’t put 
it off. Do it now. 





THE COLE MFG. CO. 


Box 300 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


’ GANTT’S ALL IN ONE PLOW 


class Steel Beam Plow, 
with detachable turner. 
Can be changed in a mo- 
ment’s time from a turn plow 
to acultivating plow, using the 
different size steel points, 
shovels, sweeps, scrapes, mid- kinds of plowing for the 
dle-breakers, sub-soilers, etc. entire year. 


Call on merchants handling our plows, planters, guano distributers, grain drills, etc., or write 





At a glance, you can see 
that the ALL IN ONE is 
the only plow that you will 
need to do any and ail 





GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Macon, Ga. 


Gantt Distributer, No. 2 


Rotary Feed 
{s built on steel frame with 
covering plows to list or bed 
on guano when put out all ate 
one operation, one man and 
horse; hopper holds nearly 
twice the amount of guano, 


GANTT MFG. CO. ,Macon, Ga. 








are the best imple- 
ments for the pur- 
: pose ever put on the 
aso eal ee market. Satisfac- 
W NYO 1 = tion guaranteed. 
SS \ 5 , Get prices from 


your merchant and 
write us for catalog, | 


a 
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You ™ 
want rie Gentine Duna Castings 
buy those with the name DUNN printed on 
them.—The Dunn Plow Co.,\Inc., Mfrs. of 
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We have 175 acres here in culti- 
vation, one-third in corn, one-third 
in oats and grain, and one-third in 
I never plant the 
same land two years in the same 
crop. Where I had cotton last year 
I will have corn this year, in which 
1 have a good stand of clover. I 
turn about May the first with a two- 
horse plow or I may use a Chatta- 
nooga reversible disk, depending on 
the size of the clover. Then I use 


| disk harrow, drag-harrow and steel 


rolier until I get it like I want it. 
Then I run rows off and bed with 
disk harrow and plant in water fur- 
row as I always want the middle 
above the corn. And I work the soil 
towards the furrow so that by the 
last plowing the field will be level. 
In October I will seed this to oats 


| but at last plowing will seed to peas, 


cutting all vines under with disk 
harrow. When the oats is off I will 
seed to peas, and then to cotton 
again. I have one piece that made 
but half a bale per acre, the next 
year after clover I got one bale per 
acre. I worked it in corn last year, 
and now have oats and the white 
crimson clover. Both ripen at the 
same time and make the finest of 
feed. I have heard a great deal said 
about feeding crimson clover. I have 
fed it to all stock and have never 
had any trouble at all. 

We use the King walking cultiva- 
tor. I start with new points and by 
the time the crops are started the 
points are worn off so they only 
break the top soil. 

We work the farm with the stu 
dents who work their way through 
school. Enough always stay through 
the summer to do the work. Teach- 
ing these boys to farm is very in- 
teresting. We have some that had 
never plowed any at all and some 
that come here off of farms. T have 
had some boys to stay here for two 
years and go home and make three 
bushels of corn where his father 
was making one, and in this case we 


j} have a lot of boys going back to 


the farms instead of to the cities. 
T always advise them to take The 
Progressive Farmer and to follow the 


| same. 


Since we commenced rotating we 
have been selling corn and rough- 
age, and have some for sale almost 
any time in the year. Before, we had 
to buy roughage from the middle of 
March to the first of October. 

G. L. THOMASSON. 

Charlotte, N. C. 


THE BUD-WORM OF CORN. 


Life History of This Troublesome In- 
sect, and How It Can Be Controlled. 


NE of the most common of our 

horny-winged insects to be found 
in early spring or late fall is a small 
somewhat pear-shaped, yellow-green 
beetle with 12 black spots on its 
back. It occurs on almost every kind 
of plant from the melon vine to the 
flowers of the chrysanthemum, and 
feeds on both the foliage of the plant 
and the honey in the blossom. This 
little harmless-looking insect, resem- 
bling superficially the lady beetle, 
man’s best friend among the insects, 
is the parent of the grub which is 
known throughout the South as the 
**bud-worm—next to the corn-weevil, 
perhaps, the worst of our corn in- 
sects. 


As soon as the young corn comes 
up, these twelve-spotted beetles lay 
their eggs in the soil at the base of 
the young plants. In about a week 
these hatch into small, slender white 
grubs, which either feed on the 
young roots or bore into the heart 
of the corn plant just above the base 
of the roots. Hollowing out a cavity 
in this region, they cut off the flow 
of food materials from the roots to 
the bud, and thus kill the bud as a 
result. If one will take the trouble 
to pull up a stalk so affected, he will 
find by breaking it in two that this is 
the way in which the grub has done 
its damage. 


It reaches its maximum size as a 
grub in about two or three weeks, 
and then leaves the plant in order to 
dig out a cell in the soil; becoming 
what is called a ‘‘pupa,’’ usually 
during June or July, transforms into 
the same kind of yellow-green beetle 
which laid the egg from which it was 
formed. These lay their eggs in 
turn, which produce the second gen- 
eration. These eggs are probably de- 
posited at the base of the large corn 
plants, and the developing young of 
this second generation probably de- 
pend for their feed on the young 
roots of the less mature plants, al- 
though this point has never been 
definitely determined. The adults of 
this second generation emerge about 
September or October, and pass the 
winter among the rubbish which is 
found so abundantly about the fields. 
This is the generation which is going 
to do damage the coming spring, and 
fall-plowing would have been a con- 
siderable help in burying them soe 
deep that they would not have been 
able in many cases to get out to do 
any damage this spring—another ar- 
gument for turning the land in the 
fall. 


The worst damage is always found 
in the earlier and cooler spring days 
and nights during the month of 
April, and is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the bottom lands and the 
moist uplands. Drainage is found to 
be partially helpful; but the only 
really effective and practical remedy 
is to plant the corn on such areas 
about May ist, or a few days after. 
The beetles have laid all of their 
eggs by that time, and as a conse- 
quence the corn cannot be affected 
to any extent. There is a common 
mis-impression that early planting is 
a preventive measure. No worse 
thing could be done. Plant as late 
on affected areas as can be done 
safely to mature a crop of corn. This 
planting about May first works no 
hardship on those who have bottom 
lands, since late planting of such 
lands is the commonly followed rule 
By drainage, and especially by late 
planting the bud-worm damage cat 
be reduced to a minimum. Do not 
accept the bud-worms as a necessary 
evil, but experiment a little this sea- 
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son, in places where they have trou- 
bled you in years previous, and see 
how easily the damage done _ by 
them may be avoided. 
WILSON P. 
Clemson College, S. C. 


GEE. 


DON’T PLOW LAND TOO WET. 


No Matter How Big a Hurry You Are 
in, Wait Till It Gets Dry Enough. 


ARMERS are fast becoming panie 

stricken, for fear they will not 
get their cotton and corn planted in 
time to make a crop. A time like this 
demands cool heads and careful 
thought. 

Everybody knows that it is wrong 
to plow land when wet, yet thou- 
sands of farmers have been running 
their plows recently, in the intervals 
between rains, despite the warning 
given by the slick, glassy surface 
that rolled from the plowshare. 

The greater danger to the 1912 
erop lies not in the lateness or wet- 
ness of the spring, but in the unbal- 
ancing of the farmers’ judgment in- 
duced by the unprecedented weather 
conditions. 

It is hard 
to wait, but 
Hot-headed 
erop planted 


for an industrious 
the wise man will 
industry may get the 
sooner, and on more 
furrows than cool-headed wisdom, 
but cool-headed will make more on 
a mellow two-furrow bed planted in 
May than hot-headed will on a clod- 
dy four-furrow bed planted in April. 
My advice to the farmers is to 
keep cool, and remember the advice 
of our foremost agriculturalist, Me- 
Iver Williamson: “Never plow land 
when it is wet if you expect ever to 
have any use for it again.”’—D. R. 
Coker.—Hartsville, S. C. 


man 
Wait. 


Why It Hurts Land to Plow When 
Wet. 
OU have repeatedly stated in your 
paper not to plow ground when 
wet. I would like to know some of 
the ‘‘Whys and Wherefores.” If the 
wet soil, after plowing, is put in a 
well pulverized condition with roller 
and smoothing harrow so there are 
no lumps, in what respect can _ it 
injure the bacterial life in the soil? 
Cc. OC. W. 

Editoria}) Answer: When wet 
land is plowed, more or less of the 
soil is puddled and the quick drying 
by sun and wind, leaves it in a con- 
dition very difficult to thoroughly 
pulverize with any farm implement: 
The large clods may be broken and 
even the small ones made still small- 
er, but such a soil cannot be put into 
that fine, mellow condition known 
as good tilth. Even if these small 
puddled and baked masses of soil be 
broken up into still smaller masses, 
the size of a pea or even as small as 
small shot, that does not mean that 
they are small enough or in condi- 
tion for the best results or to feed 
the crops. If a rain comes before 
the puddled soil dries, or if the har- 
row and roller are used before any 
of this soil dries, which is practically 
impossible, the injury will be 
but a coarse dead soil which is not in 
condition to form bacterial life, or to 
furnish food to the crop, is the result 
of working land when too wet. 

For instance, a medium sandy 
B0i] have grains one-hun- 
dredth of an inch in diameter, while 
the soil grains of a silt soil may not 
be over 1-2500 of an 
ter 

The sandy soil is a coarse soil com- 
pared silt or 
condition, and 
wet will have 
thorough 
harrow 
coarsest sand 


less, 


may soil 


inch in diame- 


to a good 
plowed too 


the 


clay soil in 


yet a soil 
parts of it 
work with the roller 
much than the 

During rainy weather 
when the crops are getting badly in 
the may pay to 
When the soil is wet, 
rain 


after 
most 


g 7 
and coarse} 


£rass it work them 
especially since 
is likely to follow and prevent 


the baking of the puddled soil, but 


as a general rule it is not profitable 
to cultivate a soil when so wet that 
it will puddle and bake, no 
how thoroughly the harrow and roll- 
er may be nsed afterwards. 


Good Farming Will Take Care of 
the Cotton. 

greatly interested in 

plans suggested 


HAVE 
the 


been 
different 


price of cotton. It is very 
aging to know that the 
of the cotton States are using their 
influence to help the cause. 

| have seen several plans suggest- 
ed that would be good if the farmers 
would all co-operate to carry 
into effect. But as the ‘‘millenium” 
has not yet come there are a great 
many people who are willing to fat- 
ten off the other fellow’s misfortune, 
and it seems almost impossible to 
carry any plan into effect voluntar- 
ily. 

| have a plan which IT think would 
ork effectually and hurt no one. 
My plan is for all the cotton States 
io get together and agree upon a 
law something like the following: 
Tax the land owners $5 per acre on 
all the land planted in cotton, over 
50 per cent of their cultivated land, 
and have them make a sworn state- 
ment as to the number of acres in 
cultivation and the number planted 
or to be planted to cotton, at the 
time they give in their property for 
taxation. Let the acreage tax be 
collected at the same time and in 
the same way as the regular tax, 
but not let it go in with the regular 
tex money. 
it be used to 
convenient 


build 
places all over the 


and to finance the cotton 


only reduce the acreage, but 
ket. 
statistics of the acreage 
whereas the present plan of securing 
statistics is far from 
would also be the most effectual plan 
to teach the farmer to raise their 
own supplies at home. 

E. G. 

St. Pauls, N.C. 


JOHNSON. 


Editorial Comment: 
a cotton State in which one-half 
cultivated land is planted to cotton. 
There are certain sections of some 
States where more than one-half is 
planted to cotton, but would atax on 
sections be just? 
our eultivated Jand will 


these 
grow 


at what the producer now considers 
a fair price. We do not 
South can be legislated or taxed into 
good farming. We must learn how 
to make other crops profitable and 
that the growing of crops on 
a large part of the land now planted 
to cotton will make growing 
as a whole more profitable. Can this 
be done by legislation or taxation? 
We doubt it. 


these 


cotton 


Harrow Your Corn. 

‘F you 
one 

eorn at 


twice a 


are using one horse, 
and harrow your 
least once a week, or beiter, 
week, till it is at four 


inches high, crossing each time. Don’t 


section 


least 


be afraid that you will hurt the corn, | 


like it 
won't hurt it. 
PATRICK. 


although it may look 
ing the corn all-up, it 
J. W 

Kimbottom, N,. C. 


Springtime is at hand, and there 
whole lot of things most 
ers have neglected to do, | 


read- 


are a 


going? Is the 
fixed up? Are 
for the doors and 
Is the house painted? Are 
the houses and other out- 
buildings whitewashed? Well, all 
these things should have been looked 
after, but it is not too late now. 


Is the garden 
and the 


ready 


order fence 
the sereens 
windows? 


chicken 


matter » 


for | 
raising the present unreasonably low | 
encour- 

Governors | 


them 


Keep it to itself and let , 
warehouses at | 
cot- | 
ton States, for the storage of cotton | 
so stored. | 
This plan it seems to me would not | 
would | 
help to hold the surplus off the mar- | 
It would also furnish accurate | 
planted | 


correct. jae 


There is not | 
the |} 


One-half of | 
much | 
more cotton than the world will take | 


believe the 


use | 


is tear- | 


feel sure. | 
lawn in | 


The Pony Express 


A Pioneer of the Bell System 


IFTY years ago the Pony 

Express became the most 
efficient messenger service 
ever known. 


Pony riders carried mes- 
sages from Missouri to Cali- 
fornia, nearly two thousand 
miles across mountains and 
deserts, through blizzards and 
sand storms, constantly in 
danger of attack by hostile 
Indians, 


Fresh horses were supplied 
at short intervals, and the 
messages, relayed from rider 
to rider, were delivered in the 
record-breaking time of seven 
and one-half days. 


Railroad and telegraph took 


the place of the Pony Express, 
carrying messages across this 
western territory. Today the 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System have done more, for 
they have bound together 
ranch and mine and camp 
and village. 


This network of telephone 
lines, following the trails of the 
Indians, connects with the 
telegraph to carry messages 
throughout the world. 


By means of Universal Bell 
Service the most remote settler 
is no longer isolated, but has 
become a constantly informed 
citizen of the American Com- 
monwealth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





alance 


in farming tools, means that they 
work with their user—that they 
work easily and smoothly. It 
means that the blades and the 


handles are just right in adjust- 
ment. They make the long work- 
day easier, save strength and 
save effort. 
ing tools‘ mean balance and correct hang. 
really worth owning because they s/and up under the 


everyday strain. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Keen Kutter farm- 
They are 





_ Farming Tools 


are made upon honor, from the best materials, by 


skilled workmen, trained by years of service. 


Buy 


Keen Kutter Farming Tools and you can’t help buying 


right. 


The world-famous Keen Kutter money-back 


guarantee protects you and makes you sure that 


™ 
et SIMON, 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


tered 


your ‘‘ buy” is right. 


**The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.”’ 
Trade Mark Reg 


li not at your dealer’s, write us, 


—r. C. SIMMONB 


Send for Simmons’ Cream 
Separator Booklet No. 1331 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc. 
St. Louls and New York, U.S. A. 


LAWN SCYTHE 
No. KGD 
Price $1.25 





When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your ad. in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer,” and you will get a square deal. 




















F. O. B. Detroit 
horn, 
inch stroke 
Blue. Roadster, §900, 





Bosch magneto, 106-inch wheel base, 32 x 334-inch tires. 








Hupmobile Long-Stroke “32” Touring Car, $900 


including equipment of windshield, 
Three speeds forward and reverse; sliding gears. 


tools and 
Four cylinder motor, 3%-inch bore and 544 
Color, Staadard fi: ipmobile 


gas lamps and generator, oil jamps, 


Two cars whose name 


We refer to the iyetesdins Ilupmobiles—the 
Long-Stroke ““32"" Touring Car, and the 
Standard 20 H. P. Runabout. 


Both the product of the same engineering 
skill and the same shop organization that 
originated the Hupmobile. 


Both incorporating elements of value not 
found elsewhere at the price or near it. 


Each the sign and symbol of the highest and 
best construction of its particular type. 
The Long- Stroke “'32,’’ with its cylinders cast 
in one piece, its three be aring crank shaft, 
its enclosed valves—a 
motor of extraordinary 
pulling power and sturdi- 
ness and absolute silence, 
perfectly dust-and oil- 
tight. 
Multiple disc clutch, 13 inch- 
es in diameter, 
Three-speed transmission, 
large enough for a 40 
H.P. car. 
Standard 


F.0. 58 Detr 
os P., sliding gears, 
oi] larcaps, tools and horn 
on ge k, $850. 


Hupp Motor Car Co., 


it, with same power plant that t« 
Bosch magneto. bq 


Roadster 





20 H. P. Runabout, $759 
k the worl 1 touring 


ipped w 
with 110-1uch whee 


1259 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


is your guarantee 


Each a feature for the equal of which you must 
0 beyond Hupmobile price. 

And a full floating rear axle of especially strong 
construction. 


Fiftcen thousand owners, the world over, testi- 
fy to the worth and serviceability, the 
staunchness and durability, of the Runabout. 


It, too, has a unit power plant; multiple disc 
clutch; and sliding gear transmission. 

Ail the power you will ever need or want 
and to spare. 

lf you are in the market for a touring car 

around $900, or a two pas- 

senger car, around $750, 

get in touch with the Hup- 

mobile dealer. 


He will show you the actual 
value in these cars; the 
value that sets them above 
other cars of their prices. 


Write for complete 
log. 


si ‘s ay cata- 
Ot 


ar around the world—four ¢ 
thtop, windshield, gas laraps 
el base aad highly Gaisied steel 


ylin- 
and generator, 
box mounted 
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Use the Southern Express Company Service 


The easiest safe 


ORDERS. 


LOW RATES AND 


way to send money is by 
They require no written application, 


ABSOLUTE 


SOUTHERN EXPRESS MONEY 


They make it easy for you. 


SAFETY 





Not over 82 
Over 0, not over B® . . 5e 
Over $ not over$l0... 
Over $10, not over $20... 
Over $20, not over #30... 
Over $100 at above 





rates according to amount 


Over $30, not over $40 
a er $40, not over $50 

‘ 50, not over $60 . 
Ov er $60, not over $75 
Over $75, not over $100 


. 15¢ 
18¢ 
0e 








and mo a convenie nt way 
your money in SOUTHERN 
ORDERS. They are self-identifying. 
cannot afford to cun the 

losing your money No 
ER’S MONEY ORDERS. 


The quickest. 
vegetables, eggs, 

We 

him 


The safes¢ 


risk—no worry 


safest way to ship 


an offiee and 


Duy 


have 
and 


THE SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


to carry 
EXPRESS COMPANY'S 
They cost so atl 
risk of carrying currency. 


Sold at all principal offices. 


your 
and valuable papers is via the 


agent in your express town 
your money orders and make 


money, when travelling, is to have 
TRAVELER’S MONEY 
and are so convenient you 
ou are always Worrying about 
with SOU THE RN EXPRESS TRAVEI 





merchandise, moncy, valuables, fruits. 
SOUTHERN EXPRESS c ‘OMPANY, 


Get acquainted with 
your shipments through him 








GUT YOUR PRODUCTION COST! 


The Haynie Cotton Chopper saves more 


money than any feature of cotton raising. 


One farmer proved that 6 hands at $1 a day, worked 10 days, chopped 60 acres; cost, $00, 
One man and horse with Haynie Cotton Chopper, worked 10 days at $2, chopped 60 acres 


cost $20. Saved $40, or double the cost of Haynie Cotton Chopper. 


$00, 


Cotton 


hopper Co., °?*s: 


Pays for itself first sea 


Before you hire hands, write for profit witiag facts on the Haynie Cotton Chopper. 


Box 974 E Athnta, Ga 
Memphis, Tenn. 


. Fort Worth, Texas 





‘The “Barnyard” Manure Distributor 


Drills reugh stable 
right in the fur- 
puts it out evenly 
well pulverized. 
hors: draws 
our best 

You can’t 
be without 
29, ROME, 


ma- 


nue 


prices 
ford toe 


SANDERS MFG. CO., Dept. GA, 








A Water Supply 
solves many farm 
Have plenty of water with- 
out pumping expense or 
bother—just nut git un auto- 
matic Rife Raises water 
30 ft. for each Toot of fall—no 
trouble or pumping expense, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 

let, plans, estimate, Free, 


Rife Engine Co, 2430 frinity Bdg., N.Y, 


troubles. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


CORN BEATS COTTON FOR PROFIT. 


That is Mr. Hobbs 
1,400-Bushel Crop 
Cultivators Made 


o~ 
= 


at 
Work Easy 


By S. H. 
some to give 
the story of my last year’s 
crop. My field contains about 
acres, clear of stumps and ditches of 
Part of it was in prolific and 
| part in a one-eared variety, and there 
was gathered 80 wagon-loads of dry 
about 50 bush- 
The land is a gray, 
underlaid with red 


T MAY 


interest you 
corn 


o¢ 


acre. 
loam, 


els per 
sandy 
clay. 


a 


The field was planted in cotton the 
previous year and the stalks were 
cut and the land was thoroughly 
disked in January. In March we 
broke it with a two-horse plow about 
eight or 10 inches deep and harrowed 
it thoroughly, putting the land in 
fine shape. About the first week in 
\pril the rows were laid off four and 
three-quarter feet wide and the corn 
was planted 24 inches apart on a two- 
furrowed ridge, made by a Planet Jr. 
cultivator, a little below the level 
with Cole planter. The planting 
was done April 19, 11 and 12. 


a 
How to Avoid Replanting, 
We 
rains 


always plant from three to five 
to the hill as to insure 
tand. teplanted corn is not 
much. The corn 
afterward two 


so a 
worth 
generally left 
stalks to the hill 


P 
> 
st 
is 
This land has been 


its present state 
liberal use of 


brought up 
fertility by the 
home-made manure, by 
sowing cowpeas and by deep breaking 
—although no barnyard 
used under the present 
field corn 
fertilizer at 

contrary 


to 
of 


manure was 
crop For 
use eommercial 
planting time This 
to the theory of some, biit 
experience has that if fer- 
tilizer is used at all, as a general ru 

it be later 


we no 


is 
been 


pays cer on. 


Kill the Grass Before Tt Starts. 


As soon as the corn begins to pecp 
through, we run the land wiih 
weeder. This roys all the 
and and enables 
good by making 
lo few 

with a 


e over 


dest 


weeds 


a 
young 
us 

the 
days 


£rass 


to get stand 


mellow. 


a 
nice and 
cultivate the 
two-horse riding cultivator 
pring-tooth attachments, plowing 
both sides and the middles at one 

As 


knee 


soil 


we 


a 
I corn 
with 
£0 
as the 
apply 


soon 
high 


about 
to 


corn 
about 1 
pounds of high-grade 
(10 per cent ammonia, 4 
phosphoric acid, 4 per 
We usually do this by 
lig with 


rlitly 
sweep, putting 
furrow 


gets 
50 Pon 


a top dresse} 
per 
potash). 
siding the corn 
that 


top-dresser 


cent 


cent 


SOULE 
the 
and 


has a 
the 
the 


plow 
in 
with 


siding covering 


same, 
With 


Lay-is Riding Cultivator. 


ill 
Broadeast 
riding 
attachments 
work and finis 
One hun- 
top-dresser 
nuder 
crop. If no barnyard manure 
used, | am quite sure that 
this amount of top-dresser or a little 
more will pay But I am like 
Prof. Massey: I do not believe that 

large quantity of fertilizer a 
rule, especially low-grade fertilizer, 
more than itself under corn. 


the 
layv-b) 


days be 


fo 


a few corh WwW 
enough 
the peus iaV-byv W 


) 


and 
ith 


beautiful 


cul- 
This 


hes 


ith 


tivator sweet 


Inakes 
up the 
dred 


WAS 


crop i 
and fi 
the only 


nn fine shape. 
pounds of 


Inhanure 


ftv 
we used 
this 
has been 
well. 


as 


pays for 


What the Corn Cost, 


Our-aim should always be 
thes®reatest quantity 
st possible cost. This can 
yV a proper rotation 
by large quantities of vegetable mat- 
are thoroughly incorporated in 

© soil. Vebetable matter is the life 
the soil. Vegetable matter is the life 
grown on naked land. Corn 
ing with us is a business and 


to grow 
at the 
be done 


of corm 


system of where- 


grow- 


we do 


Experience, 
Cents a Bushel—Weeders 


Hobbs, 


Who Tells How He Made a 


and Riding 


and EMeconomical. 


Clinton, N, C. 
not try 

Now, 
Us 


to pertorm the impossible. 
let us see what this corn cost 
Field 


Corn of 


Dr. 
Interest on land at 
acre 6 per cent 
Cutting cotton stalks 
ing 
Breaking with two-horse 
Cultivation 
Housing corn 
Fertilizer 


28 Acres, 
$100 


per 


piOw 


(top-dresser 


Total 


Corn, 1,400 bushels......... $1 

Land improved by vegetable 
matter, $5 per acre 
valuation 


S400 


fa iow 


$1,540 


Oe 
vow 


Total 


WEEOe A lea 2 eee $1,167 


By 


Net 
Cost 


bala 
per 
land 
Cost 


nce per acre 

bushel not counting 
improvement 
per bushel counting land 
improvement 


This shows that 
in consideration this 
duced and housed at 
than 20 cents per bushel. 
are a great many people 
to all-cotton and are 
the delusion that 
cheaper than they 
addition to this 
200 


taking every 
corn 


a 


thing 
pro- 
of less 
Still there 
who stick 
laboring under 
can buy corn 
raise it. In 
we shipped over 1,- 
green corn, 
between 


Was 
cost 


they 

can 
crates of 
which 
We 


most of 


was grown 
always try practice a system 
rotation that will enable the 
our ftoodstuifs to equal 
our cotton 
“An 


for 


cotton. 
to 
of 


value 


of value 


the 
or crop 


acre, or more, foodstuits 


our mot- 
it 


in 


every in is 


mean 


acre cotton 
to,’ and we to stand by or 


bust. 
| should 
not 


before 
counted 
the 
If hired 
much 


say closing 
either 
estimate 
labor 
profit in picking 
pulling fodder. We save both, 
they cost about what they are 
,orth to save. only count the peas 
in the improvement 


that I 
or fod- 
labor is so 
used, there 


peas 


have 
der in 
high. 

not 


peas 
as 
is 
is 
or 
but 
in this instance 
‘ 


of the land. 


Mditorial Comment: 
with Mr 
a note vhich 
followin 


any 


In counection 
Hobbs 


we 


this article seuds us 


from reprint the 
trying 


acre 


g: “Pim not to do 
1 
i 


big farming 
[i 


one 


On One as some 


do. is the average 
on our 
another 

self 


labor, 


acre that counts, 


and acre place is about 
With one 
hand and and 20 days of 
hired produced the 
corn crop (both green and dry) 
bushels of potatoes, nearly 


10 tons 


as good as reg- 


ular my 
extra we 
above 
Boo 
10 bales 
thay. This is on my 
have a tenant on 
B. P. Williamson, 
yell.” ‘This 


sweet 


cotton and or 15 
home 
another place, 
that did nearly 


remarkable record. 


place. I 
Mr. 
isa 


It realls 
to the 


makes little 


is 


difference 
farmer who growing coru 
cotton continuously with no 
eatch crops, whether or not his soil 
well supplied with unavailable 
plant food. This method of farming 
exhausts the organic matter in our 
average Southern soil, and at the 
time puts the soil into such 
condition that the phosphoric acid 
or potash, even though occurring it 
large amounts, will be unavailable. 
fm. J. Worthen. 


and 


is 


same 


“My husband 
ed it the 
Youth's Coin 


would be 
people didn't 


panuion. 


annoy- 
said. 


much 


come,”” 


more 
she 
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No-Rim-Cut Tire 


10% Oversize 


This is the Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tire —the hookless tire — the 
oversize tire. 

The tire that cuts tire bills in 
two. 

More than one million have 
been tested out, on some 200,000 
cars. As a result, this tire out- 
sells any other tire that’s made. 


Our Patent Type 


In the base of this tire run six 
fiat bands of 126 braided wires. 
These make the tire base un- 
stretchable. 

The tire can’t come off, because 
nothing can force it over the rim 
flange. Yet it removes, by re- 
moving a rim flange, like any 
quick-detachable tire. 

This tire doesn’t hook to the 
rim flanges. So your removable 
flanges are simply reversed — 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO W 


slipped to the opposite sides. 
They curve outward then, not in- 
ward. 

Should the tire become wholly 
or partly deflated it rests on a 
rounded edge. Rim-cutting is 
thus made impossible. 

We control by patents the only 
way to make a practical tire of 
this type. That is why the de- 
mand for tires that can’t rim-cut 
centers on the Goodyear tire. 


hich 


‘re? p A Cu In. 






















Air Capacity 





Sih chnib nineties acepetatieiinrtas. 6 tail We 


The Passing Type 


No Oversize 


This is the old type—the hooked- Save 48 Per Cent 
base tire—which No-Rim-Cut tires } i ; 
are displacing. No-Rim-Cut tires are 10 per 


It is on the same rim as the cent larger than these old-type 
No-Rim-Cut tire, but the flanges tires. And that 10 per cent over- 
must be set to curve inward. size, under average conditions, 

23 per cent of these tires become adds 25 per cent to the tire mile- 
rim-cut by these curved-in flanges. age. 


‘Yet these ee ee They save in addition the ruin 
prvi gc ogo rs Genleet vid of rim-cutting, which is 23 per 
cent. 


Rim-Cut tires. A 
: Tens of thousands of motorists 








their tire bills right in two. And 
the demand for these tires, in the 
past 24 months, has increased by 
500 per cent. 


re] 912 Tire Book—based 
No-Rim-Cut Tires cometh tee sali tee 
With or Without Non -Skid Treads with facts you should know. Ask 








have proved that these tires cut 





us to mail it to you. ; 





Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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A Sure Way to Increase the Corn kind, but that it will germinate un- 
, der favorable conditions 95 per cent 


healthy plants. An _ indifferent 


Crop. 


of 


N THE issue of March 9, a very stand never produced a full crop. 


timely article from the pen of Mr. 


A. L, French appears relative to the po 
Way to increase the yield of corn. \weeder,—and work directly across 
The article abounds with pertinent the rows about an inch deep. 
hits. The writer closes with this ex- waiting not over a week, work again. 
7 pressive injunction: ‘Prepare your ‘These two workings will uproot 
land well before planting.’ I desire the weeds and grass and put the sur- 
to supplement that article with a few face in fine shape for the cultivator. 
suggestions relative to the proper Qne 
preparation of a seed-bed for either is 
corn or cotton. two. This cultivation, not deeper 
The first step—disk the ground than three inches, should go on once 
thoroughly before breaking. This «a week until the crop is too high for 
will insure a mulch of fine dirt that the 
will break the capillary attraction weather become dry, 
and prevent the escape of moisture, the oftener and follow the cultivator 
and it also provides a bed of mellow with a one-horse harow. This will 
ground for the little rootlets; but in keep the surface level and help to 


By the time the first stalks appear, 
on with a harrow—or, better, a 


arch to pass over. Should the 


case a disk is not at hand and pre- retain the moisture. 


suming the ground was in either corn 
or cotton the preceding year and 
bedded, as is the unthoughtful prac- 
tice generally, then barrow uacross 
the beds until they are pulled down 
4 and the middles well filled, this pro- 
cess will produce a fairly good 


| mulch. Now break the ground.not plement as any farmer can own, not 
j less than six inches and as much only in getting over the ground rap- 
: deeper as possible, thus turning the idly but in the destruction of weeds 


mulch to the bottom of the furrow, when they are the easiest destroyed. 
but be careful and don’t do the It is also good to preserve the mois- 


J. EDWIN BLACK. 


Huntingdon, Tenn. 


Labor- aaeiee for Busy iii. 


HE weeder, to my idea of things, 
is about as labor-saving an im- 


breaking when the ground is cold ture by a mulch. 


and soggy. 


way from that of breaking, as one 







As success depends on the seed, 





Then when the crop gets too large 

The next step—Harrow and harrow for the weeder, the next implement 
until the surface is thoroughly pul- is 
verized—always going the opposite doing twice the work in the same 
time that could be done with 
harrowing crosswise is usually equal one-horse implement and doing 
to two in the direction the breaking better at the saving of one hand. The 
was done. We are now, if the ground corn planter is a great 
is warm enough to cause the seed to laying off the row, putting in the 
germinate in five or six days, ready fertilizer and the corn all at one 
to plant. operation, putting the seed in at 
more uniform depth than it can be 
not only know it is of a productive done any other way. 


the two-horse riding cultivator, 


After 


all 


with three shovels to the gang 
much better than one with only 


stir the ground 


labor-saver, 










































Next in importance, to my mind, most of my neighbors, (will say just 
is a good tongueless disk for put- here that I break with a three-horse 
ting land in good order for planting. disk, also cultivate largely with a 
It is also a fine tool for putting in six-disk cultivator and spring-tooth 
soy beans, cowpeas, or anything one attachment) but the expense ac- 


wants to sow broadcast. account does not stop for wet weath- 
And the circular wood saw is a ©&!, So it must be figured in the ex- 
great labor-saving tool. With a bense account. In the next place, 


couple of hands to help you, in a 08 4 properly managed farm there is 
day’s time you can saw a year’s Something else to do besides plow 
supply of wood, which by the old 42d reap. If a man is a wise farmer, 


. 


way would take you a month at least. there is the fence that calls for u 
1. B. NORRIS share of his time and money, if he 
a. Je - . 


has any. In the next place, a map 
needs some time for rest and recre- 
ation, but I don’t get much, but 
Things Some Calculators Forget to probably if 1 could ignore these lit- 
Count tle expense items and call it al) 
7 profit, I could indulge in these ° 

NOTICE some letters and tables, things, but you see, they won’t down, 

| purporting to give the cost of but just bob up anyway. Now, there 
raising corn, cotton, oats and peas, is no danger of misleading a man 
which, from my forty-odd years ex- ripe in years and experience, but 
perience and observation are some- there is with the young or inexpe- 
what misleading, though no doubt rienced. So let’s strike a correct 


Dinwiddie, Va 








correct as far as they go in detail. balance. JAS. A. WOOD. 
For instance, one gives so many days Lake, Miss. 

to make and gather a certain amount a ent ae, 

of a crop, and after striking a bal- A chemical examination of the 


ance between the expense and the gojlg will not enable you to tell what 
market value of the produce he de- fertilizer it needs. It is not likely 
clares a profit of so much. Correct, tpat science will ever reach the point 
as far as he goes; but one living where it can tell a farmer what fer- 
on and keeping up his farm really ¢jjjzer to apply on a mere examina- 
works only a fraction of his time tion of the soil. A farmer must study 
actually preparing his land, culti- fertilizers and soils for himself and 
vating and gathering the crop. IN yeach conclusions based on his own 
the first place, here in the glorious ,nowledge and experiments. A good 
sunny South, weather conditions are pook on fertilizers and another book 
such that a great deal of the time gp soils should be in every farmer's 
it is impossible to do any work iN jpook case. 





the crop. For instance, take the 
present season, the land has been I want to congratulate you upon the suc- 
too wet to plow since last November. ¢¢ss of the great work in which you are en- 


_ gaged. You are publishing the best agrti- 
I started my plow to-day (February cultural paper I have ever read. I want 
& ‘ ; e ¢t a half the time to soon come, when elementary 
5) and I doubt if there is ¢ al agriculture will be taught in a practical way 
dozen in this country that have jy a} rural public schools. Help me to has- 
starte rj 8 use ten the coming of that time.—Claude J. Bell, 
started. With the plow that I i Editor, ‘Progressive Teacher,” Nashville 
I can plow when it is too wet for Tenn. 
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Greatly improved this year. 


4 work, not even for developing as any- 
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If it isn't an Eastman, it isn't a Kodak. 








The convenience and simplicity 
of the 


KODAK 


as compared with a plate camera 
would make it worth while even 
if the pictures were no better— 
but they are, 


Kodaks load and unload in day- 
light with film cartridges that weigh 
ounces where glass plates weigh 
pounds. 

Kodak Films are superior to plates 
for hand camera work, not merely 
because they are light and non-break- 
able, but also because, chemically 
they are made to exactly meet the 
harsh lighting conditions which the 
amateur encounters. 

By the Kodak system no dark- 
room is required for any part of the 


body can, without previous exper- 
ience, develop films perfectly with a 
Kodak Film Tank, and get better 
yo geal than are possible by the 
old dark-room method. 

The Kodak system gives the ama- 
teur the widest possible latitude in 
the finishing of his pictures : He may 
use the daylight tank system, the 
dark-room method or mail his films 
to some professional finisher. J/’s 
just as he chooses. 

Kodaks $5.00 and up. Catalogue free at 
the dealers or by mail. 

EASTMAN KODAK Co., 
435 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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FRAZIER CARTS 


Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


build 
carts for 
general use, 
for break- 
ing colts, 
Jogging 
trotting-bred horses, 
and for rural 
roaé pair. N« 
Write for Cat 
Ww. Ss. 











We 








NSS - 
exercising draft horses, 
é earricrs for one horse 
the cheapest but the best. 








S. Address. 
FRAZIER & CO., - AURORA, ILL. 


















Biggest Vehicle Catalog 
ever Published. 251 illustra-® 
tions, full descriptions of 1% 
vehicles and 74 harness designs, 
$ saved on this up-to-date 

30 buggy is an example =m, 
of how Murray 





saves you % to 3s. Shipped 
direct from factory, 4 f 
weeks’ road trial. 2 
» A dag » guarantee. 
on’t think of buying 
till you have seen 
this catalog. 
Write for it today. 
The Wilber MH. Murray Mfg. Go. 


FISH 


Muzzle 





810 Sth Av, Gincinnati, O. 





catch them where you 
think there are none. 
We make the famous 
Wire Fish Basket. 
Write 


EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 
Fish Will Bite 


like bungry wolves, fill your nets 
traps or trot line if you bait with 
agic-Fish-Lure. 
Best fish bait ever discovered. Keeps you busy 
vulling them out. Write to-day and get a box to 
bolp introduce it in your neighborhood. Agents 
St. Louis, Mo 









wanted, J. F. Gregory, K-19, 


“Gleanings in 
Bees on the Farm 320° Gulture" 
will help you get more pleasure and more profit 
from Bee keeping. 6 months trial subscription 25c. 
Book on bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free. 
THE A. 1 ROOT COMPANY. Box 253, Medina, Ohio. 








if every farmer ir your neighborhood 
vk Th Progressive Farmer, would it be 
1 better or worse place to live in? 











Our Progressive Young People. 








THE FIRST 


UST rain and snow! and rain 
again! 
And dribble! drip and blow! 
Then snow! and thaw! and slush! 


and then- 
Some more rain and snow! 
This morning I was ’most afeard 
To wake up—when, I jing! 
I seen the sun shine out and heard 
The first bluebird of Spring!— 
Mother she'd raised the winder some, 


BLUEBIRD. 


And in acrost the orchard come, 
Soft as an angel’s wing, 

A breezy, treesy, beesy hum, 
Too sweet for anything! 


The Winter’s shroud was rent 
apart— 
The sun burst forth in glee, 
And when that bluebird sung, my 
heart 
Hopped out o’ bed with me! 
-James Whitcomb Riley. 








A GEORGIA FARMER BOY. 


Raises Big Corn Crops and Is a Poul- 
try Crank, 

AM a farmer boy, 17 years old. Go 

to school in the fall and winter 
and farm in the summer, 

I belong to the Boys’ Corn Club of 
this county. I raised 173% bush- 
els of corn on my prize acre last 
year, and am going to try to raise 
more this year. It cost me $17.40, 
giving me a profit of $150 on the 
acre. 

{ won second prize in this county, 
which was $8, given by our Con- 
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| MANCE ALLISON AND HIS PRIZE. 


| cream 
| The Progressive Farmer Boys’ 
|; Contest 
Let us tell you how to | 


He Won This De Laval Separator in 
Our Corn Contest Last Year. 





second 
District, 


Gordon 
my 


eressman 


prize in 


Lee, and 
Congressional 


which was $4, given by Cartersville 
Chamber of Commerce, Cartersville, 
Ga., (at corn show) and a $250 


scholarship to the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture (one year), given 
by H. G. Hastings & Co. When I 
enter this fall I am going to special- 
ize in dairying, as I won a DeLaval 
separator, valued at $75 in 
Corn 
last year. 

I am a reader of The Progressive 
Farmer and don’t see how I could 
do without it. We have pure-bred 


| Jersey cows and pure-bred Berkshire 





hogs, and have six varieties of chick- 
ens; one incubator and brooder to 
raise them. 

I am going to plant and tend three 
prize acres of corn this year. We are 
going to plant five acres in silage for 
corn for cows, as we think it the best 
feed for cows, We are going to build 
a silo this summer and a silage 
cutter. 

Some boys tell me, “There is no 
use to stay on the farm, you had 
better go to the city.’’ That isn’t the 
way to talk. “You can’t succeed 
anywhere unless you try.” The 
trouble with so many boys is that 
they are “‘mentally lazy.’”’ They are 
always going to the city, but they 


get 


soon come back. 
boy friends, is: 


My advice to you, 
“Stay on the farm.” 
You are your own “boss,” and an- 
other reason is that ‘‘farming is 
coming to her own in the South.”’ 

I am somewhat of a poultry crank. 
I believe in pure-breds. I have been 
in the poultry business for about 
three years and find it a good paying 
industry. First, choose your breeds 
and a good location for the farm; 
good drainage is necessary. The 
place should slope to the south. 
These conditions make it warmer in 


the winter. Lime and oyster shells 
should be kept by them. A grassy 


place is preferable, so the fowls ‘can 
have grass to pick. Keep plenty of 
pure water by them. Short winters 
are best. Anyone in the poultry bus- 
iness should have land suitable to 
raise the feed. Chickens need plenty 
of green stuff, and they should be 
fed dry beef twice a day. The first 
thing in the morning is to give them 


a warm mash, made up of wheat 
bran, corn hearts and skim milk, 


fresh from the separator. Give them 
fresh ground bone once a week, any- 
way, for this is almost a necessity 
for chickens. Heavy feeding is also 
necessary for best results. The 
ground should be renovated once a 


year. Early hatches are best, as 
baby chicks don’t thrive well after 
the hot weather sets in. The lots 


and houses should be cleaned every 
day. Have good nests and keep 
them clean, so your eggs will always 
be clean. Keep the chickens up on 
cold, snowy days and feed them 
plenty. Creolin, fresh air and sun- 
shine are good disinfectants for the 
poultry houses. 

You should improve your strain by 
getting new cockerels every year or 
two, and setting nothing but fresh 
sxges from young and thrifty hens. 

MANCE T. ALLISON. 

Chicamauga, Ga. 


THE KODAK ON THE FARM. 


An Unceasing Source of Pleasure. 


A® WE pass through life, why not 
make use of the many little 
pleasures that lie within our reach. 
And much pleasure, indeed, is in 
store for the possessor of a kodak 
or camera in the country. Such 
instruments can now be bought in 
any size that the purchaser may 
fancy, and at prices that suit any 
pocketbook. 

There are so many interesting 
scenes awaiting the kodak—pictures 
that will be almost priceless as years 
pass by, as the baby in interesting 
poses, the favorite family horse, 
Rover ready for a romp, a family of 
playful kittens, pictures of the fam- 
ily and friends, and many others. 

And there is also a profit side as 
well as a pleasure side in the use of 
a kodak on the farm. Pictures of 
stock that you have to sell, which can 
be sent with answers to inquiries re- 
garding the stock advertised; pic- 
tures of crops at a certain stage of 
growth, ete. Many ways can also 
be found in which the possessor of 
a kodak can earn considerable pin 
money in the course of a year. Many 
neighbors want the group of their 


that 


that 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


children taken; a certain family has 
built a new house and desires to 


send photos to some friends. Public 











YOU COULD MAKE PICTURES AS 
GOOD AS THIS. 





schools offer a good opportunity to 
to sell many photos from one ex- 
posure, likewise Sunday school pic- 
nics and birthday dinners. 

But some may say that they can- 
not learn properly to develop and 
print the pictures, or that they are 
not properly prepared to do this part 
of the work. Such reasons are not 
valid to-day for there are many firms 
that make a specialty of developing 
films and of making prints, so that 
the owner need only make the ex- 
posure and mount the prints. 

The first owner of a kodak in the 
farm community will secure the larg- 
est amount of work. Invitations 
to birthday dinners, to picnics and 
outings will be received, in order 
the necessary exposures and 
photos may be made. 

EFFIE HENRY. 

Conover, N. C. 


HOW A GOOD SCHOOL HELPS. 





(One-Dollar Prize Letter). 


E HAVE here in our little town 
the County Agricultural School, 
which is progressing along the lines 
to make better farmers out of us 
boys than our forefathers were. We 
are learning every day how to ferti- 


lize the soil in a more economical 
way than our fathers knew. We 
only get out of the soil what we put 


in it, but some farmers let the weeds 
get half of what they put in it. One 
way to prevent this is by using the 
harrow. 

[ can remember well when we only 
had a one-room, 16x24 feet school- 
house, and one teacher with second 
grade license, with “an average of 
about 25 pupils. Now, that looked 
like an education, didn’t it?. 


The next step was a somewhat 
larger building, built something ex- 


traordinary in the country, with sec- 
ond and third grade teachers and 
about 75 pupils. You see, the com- 
munity was just a seeing what an 
education was. 

The question then arose that the 
county was going to have an Agri- 
cultural School, and Clara jumped at 
it the first thing, seeing what a great 
benefit it would be to this little place. 


The other larger towns seemed to 
be slow to act, scared they would 
be beat out of a few dollars, and 


didn’t see the great opportunity they 
were missing. My father at once do- 
nated 24 acres of land for the build- 
ings and experiment farms. Then 
with the proper amount of money 
was to be on hand for the first 
building, which was readily got up, 
the school was located at this place. 
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Now the buildings are all up except 
the girls’ dormitory, which will be 
built this summer. 

We have a fine school of about 
200 pupils, six teachers under the 
direction of Prof. R. L. Pou and 
Prof. H. L. Magee, both graduates. 
With all these advantages, the farm- 
er from this on will be the educated 
farmer. 

There is more interest now being 
taken in the raising of hogs through 
this section of the country than 
ever before. We are just now 
waking up to the importance of 
better farming and we have got some 
fine land for the business. I am go- 
ing to enter the Boys’ Corn Club this 
year for my first year with corn. I 
have raised cotton for the last two 
years, and on one acre have made a 
profit of about $3 


Clara, Miss. ROY TRIGG. 


A Hustling Little Tennessean. 


WANT to tell you about my work. 

Last spring when my mamma was 
sick, she hired me to milk for her 
one year. She was to give me a 
penny each milking, which would 
be $7.32 for this year. Mamma says 
she will give me a full-stock Duroc- 


How to Make Molasses Candy. 


OUR some molasses in a skillet 

and put it on a fire. Stir occa- 
sionally to keep it from boiling over. 
When nearly done, put a little in a 
cup of water to cool, so as to find 
when it is done—when done it can 
be pulled. When done, pour in 
greased plates, and when cool, get it 
out and pull it until it can hardly 
be pulled. It will then be very white. 
Pull or stretch it into a long string— 
the size sticks you want—and cut 
it up. If peanut candy is wanted, 
pour the candy out of the skillet 
onto some parched, hulled peanuts, 
and stir well. This cannot be pulled, 
but should be taken up in chunks 
or balls. Do popcorn the same. 

ADELLE McKAY. 


How to Make Peanut Coffee. 


AM 11 years old and I love to read 

- The Progressive Farmer. Papa 
takes many other farm papers. I 
have two pet kittens, one pet dog and 
papa has a lovely little pony which 
we used to drive to school when we 
lived on the farm, but now we live 
in town. Papa has a large farm and 
four milk cows and lots of hogs. 








Pubs. The Progressive Farmer, 


LET EVERY BOY WHO HAS NOT DONE SO FILL 
OUT THIS BLANK AT ONCE. 


P.O. tek | ce Date. 1912. 


Gentlemen :—I wish to enter The Progressive Farmer Boys’ Corn Contest 
for 1912. I will cultivate an acre of land, doing all the work myself, except 
help in breaking and harvesting; and will send you a report of the cost of crop, 
I will not be eighteen years old before January 1, 1913,and a member of my 
family is a subscriber to The Progressive Farmer. 








Boy’s Name 











Jersey sow pig instead of the money. 
I think I will take the pig. Papa 
says if I am good to learn at school, 
and work well in the field, I can keep 
her till she raises me some pigs. You 
know I will do that, for I want me 
some piggies. I can sell them when 
they are weaned and they would 
bring a lot of money. 

Let me tell you how I feed my 
cow. I give her some small broken 
eorn and a quart of cottonseed meal, 
plenty of salt and some wheat bran. 
Papa feeds her hay, fodder and sor- 
ghum. I am kind and good to her 
and she gives me lots of milk. I 
have seen boys and girls fight their 
cows. Such boys and girls ought 
to have to do without milk and but- 
ter. 

I will be 10 years old in April. I 
am in the fifth grade. I can speak, 
“Just Before Christmas,’’ that you 
printed in your paper, and some oth- 
er speeches. 

WILLIE M. DAVIS. 

Eidson, Tenn. 


A Young Stockman and Farmer. 


AM a Corn Club boy, and had very 
I good success this year: made 78.4 
bushels on one acre. [| made a net 
profit of $56.78. I had a cotton 
patch from which I got $25 worth of 
eotton. 

I am going to farm and raise hogs 
for a living, I think. I live in the 
country three miles from a thriving 
little town of 3,000 or 4,000. I go 
to school in town and am in the 
eighth grade. 

| have three good hogs, all pure- 
bred Poland Chinas. I expect to have 
more next year. I expect to have two 
g00d acres of corn next year. I want 
to make 150 or 175 bushels on two 
acres if I can, and one and one-half 
bales of cotton on one acre. I have 
a fine little Jersey calf, whith I ex- 
pect to make a fine cow. 

WILLIAM GRAHAM STUART. 

Newton, Miss. 


l am going to send you a good sub- 
stitute for coffee and that is peanut 
coffee. Brown the peanuts and mash 
them up good, and then put a lot of 
milk in it and boil it. Then sweeten 
it with sugar. It is certainly a good 
drink, but very rich. 

ALICE VIRGINIA GRIFFITH. 

Denmark, S. C. 


How I Made Some Money. 


AM a little boy 10 years old, the 

only child my father has. I want 
to tell you how I made some money. 

I first bought a little pug dog for 
50 cents. I kept it one year and 
sold it for $2.50. With this money 
J bought a goat. It became unman- 
agable and I had to sell it for $2. I 
then bought a pig for $2, fattened 
it and sold it for pork for which 
I got $4.70. Next I bought a full- 
blooded Jersey heifer calf. When my 
calf was one year old I sold her for 
$50. I have this money in the bank 
and hope to make some more out 
of it. 

My father runs a small dairy. I 
help him to milk and also help in 
delivering the milk. We have seven 


full-blooded Jersey cows. I enjoy my | 
| 


work very much. 
NEEL STEWART. 

Mooresville, N. C. 

Diplomatic. 

“*Mr Gidsmore,”” began the young man, 
“when you proposed to your wife or to the 
estimable lady who is now Mrs. Gidsmore— 
did she tell you to ask her father?’ 

“She did my boy,” affably .replied Mr 
Gidsmore 

“And did you try to shirk the job?” 

“Well, come to think of it, I did. I—I be- 
lieve I tried to get her to de the asking, 
,pon my soul! Ha, ha!” 

“And when you did ask him—of course 
you had to speak to him finally’’— 

‘Of course, I did; of course." 

“And when you did ask him did your 
Knees shake, and was your tongue dry. and 
did you have stage fright generallv?” 

“T was scared to death.” 

“Well, that’s the way I feel. I told Gladys 
I knew I could find some mutual bond of 
Sympathy between us when I came to tell 
ros that she has promised to marry me.”’— 
fe. 


Remember, We answer all questions on 
farming by mail. 
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IG BEN has some- 
thing to say to peo- 
ple who like to get up 
promptly in the morning. 


He guarantees to call 
them on the dot whenever 
they want and either way 
they want, with one pro- 
longed steady call or with 
successive gentle rings. 


And he guarantees to 








If you’d rise early just say when 
And leave your call with me—Big Ben. 


do it day after day, yearaf- 
ter year if they only have 
him oiled every year or so. 


There are 16,000 jewelers in 
the country who have known him 
since he was that high and who'll 
vouch for everything he says. 

Big Ben stands 7 inches tall. He 
rings steadily for 5 minutes or inter- 
mittently for 10. His price is $2.50 
anywhere. --If you cannot find him at 
your jeweler’s, a money order sent 
to Westclox, La Salle, Illinois, will 
bring him to you express prepaid. 
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NO MONEY REQUL 
DAYS’ 


our catalogues and learn our unhear 


= {NW EACH TOWN 
and district to 
ride and ex- 


hibit a sample 1912 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. 

a where are makin pooner fost. Write at once for full particulars and je 
! ED until you receive and approve of your bicycle. eship to 

anyone, purweere in the U. S. without a cent deposit in advance, 

allow TE S’ FREE TRIAL dori 1 
it to any test you wish, If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the 

cle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 

We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at onesmall profit above actual factory cost. You save $20 to $2 
dlemen's profits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your 
bicycle. DO NOT BUY <a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 
Sactory prices and remarkable special offer. 


YOU WILL BE ASTONIS 


can make you. We sell the highest grade bic 
satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES 


HED our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 























Our agents every- 





ehay Sreight, ana 
uring which time you may "hte icycle ‘and put 








when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 






os atlower prices than any other factory. We are 
ICYCLE DEALERS, hes sell our bicycles 





under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day recei 


SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago retail sto 

Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps. cyclometers, parts, 
and everything in the bicycle lineat half usual p 


beclosed out at once, at $ 8 e 
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DO NOT WAIT—but wri 


3 to $8 each. 

TIRES, COASTER BRAKE 

ite today f Larg log y and ga 

7 ivteresting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 
Y 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. P-is: 


great fand of 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








have a world-wide reputation for high quality “ 


and our prices have made them famous. 


THIRTY-NINE YEARS’ 


experience selling to the consumer means success. 


We ship for examination, guaranteeing safe 


delivery, satisfaction and to save you money. 

Catalog shows allstyles of pleasure vehi- 
cles and harness, pony vehicles and har- 
ness, spring wagons, delivery wagons 
and harness. 

May we send you large catalog? 

We also make the “‘Pratt-Forty’’ Automobile. 

Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Company 
Elkhart, Indiana 




















A GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY 


From Factory to You 
Cut out the Middleman—Buy at Factory Prices 


Your name and address on a postal 
card will bring my big 106-page illus- 
trated Buggy and Harness ‘ 








a> 


YINS<Z| Y~_ 
RDS 








It describes 150 styles in 
detail and explains my money- 
saving selling plan. Satis- 
faction and safe delivery to 
any part cf. the United States 
guaranteed ‘ 


10—12 Piedmont Ave. Atlanta, Ga. 














Smash ’em upf 
You'll find 


FREE \ 





In My “A” 
Grade Vehicles dy 
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Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia's Representative 
Store, will send free a copy of their Spring and Summer 





Fashion Catalogue to any address. | 


Thousands of good merchants all over the country sell Strawbridge & 
Clothier Suits, Coats, Skirts, Linens, Upholstery Material, Underwear, 
Hosiery, and Dress Fabrics. We prefer that you buy of your local dealer 
if he carries our goods—and he should if he handles merchandise of quality 
and distinction. 


For the Catalogue, address Strawbridge & Clothier, 
Philadelphia, Pa. eieietelaiiade 
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Known the world over for its serving qualities. 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 
Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., for booklet F. 











n Opportunity For eacy Woman. 


This Piccant Dinner Set Is Yours. 


Turn Your Spare Time To Advantage. 


A woman’s greatest sonny is her home and house furnishings. What more satisfac- 
tion or pleasure coul yew have than to possess a Dinner Set, so beautiful and so at- 

y tractive that it would be a joy to your heart and the envy of your 
friends and neighbors. Here is the way to get it. As manu acturers, 
by our “Direct Sales Plan’’, we save the Middle-man’s profit 
and give it to you in a fine premium for introducing our goods. 


"Ee Our “ Direct Sales Plan” 


ia Is sosimple and easy, any one ‘without experience can under- 
Ma stand it, Wedon’t try to sell YOU anything. We want you to in- 
@ troduce our groceries and family supplies in your locality, con- 
sisting of Baking Powder, Spices, Teas, Coffees, Extracts, Soaps, 
Perfumes and hundreds of other Products used in the home daily 








present to each of your customers with every purchase. If you 


and to make it still easier for you, we give a useful and valuable 


will distribute only 12 pounds of our strictly Pure Belle Baking 





THE HOME-+CIRCLE 


DEDICATION TO “BARRACK ROOM BALLADS.” 


























EYOND 


the path of the outmost sun, through utter darkness 
hurled, 
Further than ever comet flared or vagrant star-dust swirled, 


Sit such as fought and sailed and ruled and loved and made our world. 


‘Tis theirs to sweep through the ringing 
are, 

Or buffet a path through the pit’s red w 

Or hang with the 


deep where Azrael’s outposts 
rath when God goes out to war, 
reckless Seraphim on the rein of a red-maned star. 
They take their mirth 
for her pain— 
For they know of toil and the end of toil—they know God’s law is plain; 
So they whistle the Devil to make them sport who know that sin is vain. 


in the joy of the earth—they dare not grieve 


And ofttimes cometh our wise Lord God, master of every trade, 
And tells them tales of the Seventh Day—-of Edens newly-made, 
And they rise to their feet as He passes by—gentlemen unafraid. 


To these who are cleansed of base 
Gods, for they knew 
Borne on the breath 


Desire, 
the heart of Men 
that men call Death, 


Sorrow and Lust and Shame— 
men, for they stopped to Fame, 
my brother’s spirit came. 


Searce had he need to cast his pride or slough the dross of earth, 
K’en as he trod that day to God, so walked he from his birth 
In simpleness and gentleness and honor and clean mirth. 


So, cup to lip in fellowship, they gave him 

And made him place at the banquet board, 
thereby, 

Who has done his work and held his peace and had no fear to die. 


welcome 
the 


high 


Strong Men ranged 


Beyond the loom of the last lone star through open darkness 

Further than rebel comet dared or hiving star-storm swirled, 

Sits he with such as praise our God for that they served his 
—Rudyard 


hurled, 


world. 
Kipling. 








THE RELIGION THAT YOUNG MEN WANT. 


An Heroic Missionary-Doctor and His Virile Message to Young 
Men Misled by False Conceptions of Religion—The Manliness 
of Christ and His Appeal to the Manliness in All Other Young 
Men. 








By Clarence Poe. 


T IS not unfitting, I trust, for me cause of its essential manliness. I 
I to use the Home Circle page of am afraid the Church is losing its 
The Progressive Farmer this grip on our young men because we 
Easter week to call attention to a do not emphasize enough the vigor- 
little book which has interested ous manliness of the Master himself 


me more than any other piece of re- and the heroic qualities of the Chris- 



























Powder, giving with each pound a beautiful CUT GLASS PAT- 


60-Pc. Embossed China Dinner Set. 












of other handsome furnishing 
Rugs, Dishes, Silverware, Linens, Wearing Apparel, Etc. 
Since 1897, we have furnished thousands of homes and 
pleased millions of customers with our pure goods and val-¥ 
uable presents. Best of all, NO MONEY IS NEEDED. 


We Prepay The Freight 


On your premiums and customers’ goods and allow you 30 
‘ays’ time to deliver and collect. Therefore, from begin- 
aing to end of transaction you do not invest a penny of 
™ yourown. Our reliability and the quality of our goods 

are unquestioned. Every home is a prospective sale. 


° 
4 Special Extra Present. 

' A 9-Piece Granite Set or a 10-Piece Toilet Set is given 
without costor work of any kind whatsoever, in addition 
to the Dinner Set, to promote quick action. In answer- 
ing, ask for Spec ial Extra Present Offer, on which we 
illustrate many other handsome presents. Act at anon. 
You advance no money. You have nothing to risk. Wri 


Furniture, Lamps, Graniteware, 


tions. A two-cent stamp or post card is your only expense to try our plan. 


THE PURE FOOD CO., 


Don’t Delay. Write Today. 


124 W. PEARL ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


TERN PITCHER & SIX GLASSES FREE, as per Plan 401, we | 
will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE this magnificent full size 


Many other bargain offers equally as attractive. Also, hundreds | 


atonce for our COMP LETE SALES OUTFIT, SPECIAL EXTRA PRESENT OFFER and Full pre. ol 

































Those of us who have loved onessleepingin’ the dark and voiceless 
chambers of the dead”* can give fitting expression toour remembrance 
oy making their last resting place beautiful, Repu! tic Fences are sub- 











stantially builtin various pleasing designs. Cheape. ‘han wood; perma- 
nent. Special! prices for churches and cemetery associaions. Write ua, 
Republic Fence € Gate Co., 297 Republic St., North Ghisago, Ill. 





























ligious literature which has come to tian religion. Our ‘‘goody-goody” 
my attention in many a day. In Sunday-school books have pictured 
fact, so vital, vigorous, frank, and religions as the accompaniment of 
inspiring is this little book that I priggish weakness and the forerun- 
wish I were able to give a copy to ner of early death (which the more 
every preacher and Sunday-school to be feared, I cannot say). The 
‘teacher who will read this article. artists have pictured Christ with a 
Unable to do this, I must at least weak or feminine face, Sentimental 
bring it to their attention. ‘‘A Man’s preachers have disgusted young men 
Faith” is the title; there are only 48 by picturing an effeminate ‘“‘sweet 
pages—you can read it through at an Jesus.’’ The monkish idea of relig- 
hour’s sitting—-and the volume is ion—that is, as a delicate, dyspeptic, 
published by the Pilgrim Press, Bos- long-faced thing, standing apart 
ton, Mass.; price, 50 cents from the hurly-burly of every-day 
But far more important than ‘the ‘ife—still curses us. 
name of the book or its publishers My idea of religion is very differ- 
| is the name of its author, Dr. Wil- ent and my idea of the Master is 
fred T. Grenfell, the great doctor- very different. Going about majes- 
missionary of the Labrador coast—a tically and yet naturally among 
man who as a young medical stu- every-day scenes, a good mixer, I 
| dent, some 20 years ago, was con- think of him as man who exempli- 
| verted in one of Mr. Moody’s great fied the saying: 
| meetings in London and straightway “The bravest are the tenderest, 
| resolved to give his life to the ser- The loving are the daring.’ 
| vice of his fellows and the cause of ; 
| Christ. For some years with the With all his tenderness for the 
Deep Sea Mission and its work on Weak and the erring, he spoke as one 
| the North Sea, he began his work in having authority, and not as the 
Labrador in 1892, and for 20 years scribes. He blistered the Pharisees 
;now he has gone up and down its to their faces, and showed on all oc- 
11.500 miles of bleak and barren Ccasions the courage of a soldier. The 
| coast, like a father to its rough and heroic young Nazarene, with erect 
| needy thousands, at once their doc- shoulders, kingly carriage, and flash- 
tor and their missionary——a strong, ing eye, who drove the money-chang- 
vigorous, forceful man who is doing ers from the temple single-handed 
work as inspiring and picturesque —he was no weakling but a worthy 
as any of the great pioneers of other model for all other young men. For 
davs. let us not forget that Christ was 
: ee, ee himself young, being only 33 when 
The Manliness of Christ. the crucifixion came, and even from 
There are a number of reasons a human standpoint, the most force- 
why T should like for every preacher ful and effective young man who 
and Sunday-school teacher to read ever walked the earth—a worthy 
Dr. Grenfell’s little book. The first model for all young men who ad- 
and most important reason is be- mire strength and daring: a worthy 
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model, too, for all who would carry 
his message to other young men. 


What Waked Up Grenfell. 


Let me quote here Dr. Grenfell’s 
story of his conversion: 

“In 1833 I chanced to turn into 
one of D. L. Moody’s great tent 
meetings in the slums of East Lon- 
don. I was amazed to see on the 
platform with him several men 
whose athletic prowess was world- 
famous. That was a credential to 
me that it was worth stopping to 
listen to what was going to be said. 
I still believe athletic success is an 
invaluable asset to a_ preacher. 
Christ, I am sure, wants football, 
baseball, and track-team men in an 
age when theological expositions, 
however deep and learned, when or- 
thodoxy, conventionality, or even 
correct vestment and ritual, have 
so little attraction for the young men 
who shall be leaders to-morrow. 

“T stayed, listened, and learned at 
once one thing: that, if I had any 
faith, it was not the kind these men 
possessed. As far as I could judge, 
I possessed an unreal, spectral re- 
semblance of the genuine article, 
strong enough to keep me _ from 
wanting anything better. I would 
always attend a place of worship to 
please any one who wished me to 
rather than be conscious of offend- 
ing him. But my faith must have 
been the nearest resemblance to a 
Grand Bank fog that anything in 
that line can be. For it began and 
ended nowhere and helped nobody 
except to get adrift on the ocean 
and hopelessly lose sight of every- 
thing. I can honestly say that I had 
all my life been a more or less regu- 
lar attendant at Sunday church ser- 
vices. But the numberless parsons 
I had listened to had never succeed- 
ed in teaching me that God gave us 
faith as a potent factor in life to en- 
able us to do things, and therefore 
that I should expect direct results 
from it. I can scarcely believe they 
ever tried hard to do this, or, at any 
rate, were disappointed in any way 
at their lack of success, as their 
Master certainly says he will be. I 
learned at that meeting that the 
men who spoke possessed a faith 
worthy of strong men, and I went 
out into those sordid slums knowing 
I wanted it.’’ 


Old Monkish Conceptions of Heaven. 


Dr. Grenfell says he left the 
Moody meeting determined either to 
give up his religion or make it count 
for something—and, of course, it 
was not hard to find places where he 
could make it count. His little book 
shows the result of 20 years of man- 
ful, heroic, and joyous work, though 
strenuous effort, in this direction. It 
is not strange that a man of such 
heroic mold—-a man who cannot tol- 
erate cant or vestments or a creed 
emphasized at the expense of life or 
even overmuch respectability (‘‘when 
the Episcopalians were respectuble, 
God raised Methodism,” he says)— 
it is not strange, I say, that such a 
man should plead for a change not 
only in our monkish ideas of religion 
and life on earth, but also for a 
change from our old monkish con- 
eption of heaven. 

“It seems impious to think of 
wearing rational dress,’’ he says, ‘‘of 
baseball, of swimming, boating, or 
of doing anything else we really en- 
joy in Heaven. Thus we associate, 
in a dumb sort of way, the use of 
faith here below with abstinence 
from evérything the healthy young 
human animal naturally loves, and 
with the infliction of numberless ex- 
ercises that he hates. We stimulate 
him to voluntarily endure these by 
the prospects of a future that we 
paint as even still more distasteful. 
How often I have thought I would 
far sooner not be wakened out of 
my grave if I had to listen to ever- 
lasting harp-playing! I have looked 
at the ‘goody-goody’ pictures; I have 
read the ‘goody-goody’ books. I 





ment, may be found the “den,” 


boys and girls. 


able sort. 


“Farm Boys and Girls,” 
$1.50 net.) 





LET THE CHILDREN HAVE A ROOM OF THEIR 
OWN. 


VEN though the means available will not allow for more than the humblest 

sort of cottage, there should be definite thought of providing therein some 
room or corner to be considered as the private property of the children. Ina 
three-room dwelling in which lives a happy family of .five, and about which 
thrifty young shade trees and orchards are growing, there may be seen a 
children’s room that would surprise and inspire any ordinary observer. Ina 
little attic room facing the east and reached by a mere step-ladder arrange- 
which is the private place of the three children. 
A small window opens out to the east and a small improvised dormer window 
about twelve by twenty inches admits light and air from the south. There is 
no plastering or other expensive covering upon the sloping roof walls, but the 
artistic mother has provided dainty white muslin for concealing the rough 
places, and with the help of the children she has decorated the little room in a 
manner that would attract the very elect. 
cost, but it has all been done beautifully at the expense of thought and good 
sense and artistic taste, prompted by rare consideration for the needs of the 


The two little girls and their brother, ranging in ages from five to ten years, 
spend many a happy hour in their attic chamber. 
below comes through a small opening and warms the little place in winter 
time, while the breeze passes through the little windows in summer, tempering 
the room satisfactorily excepting upon extremely hot days. 
are arranged beautiful post cards, large pictures gathered [rom magazines and 
other sources, and small, though beautiful, home decorations of every conceiv- 
The little seven-year-old boy has a small assortment of curios col- 
lected from the hills and streams, while the girls have a small display of their 
childish needlework, their dolls and some of their best school drawings. Hoiwv 
suggestive and how helpful it would be if this little den could be displayed be- 
fore the eyes of all the humble cottages throughout the rural districts.—From 
by Wm. A. McKeever, (Macmillan Co., New York, 


None of this has required a money 


The heat from the room 


Upon. the walls 








have hoped I would not have to lead 
a lamb about by a string. 

“T think religion has suffered as 
much at this one point as at any 
other. The poetic metaphors of 
Revelations have been construed 
with a silly literalism that has been 
deadly, while we have largely ig- 
nored the persistent references to 
heroic endeavor as a condition of 
entrance into the Holy City. ‘To 
him that overcometh’—this is the 
oft-recurring phrase in which we are 
told the character of the man who 
wins Heaven. It is in this spirit 
that Kipling in his Dedication to his 
‘Barrack Room Ballads’ has written 
of the hereafter as I conceive it.” 

Again, I like Dr. Grenfell’s book 
because it is frank. He does not de- 
mand that you accept all at once 
some man-made conception of the 
Christ or of faith: He asks only 
that you take the faith you have and 
try it out and let it grow. Faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, but faith 
that has positive life and _ vitality 
about it—such faith now, as 20 cen- 
turies ago, is worth all the perfunc- 
tory but lifeless acceptance of a par- 
ent’s church and creed or all the 
scrupulous but lifeless formalism 
that gives tithes of mint and cumin 
and neglects the weightier matters of 
the law. Protestantism, which or- 
iginated as a protest against outside 
dictation in matters between a man 
and his God cannot take too seri- 
ously to heart that it is the letter 
that killeth and the spirit that mak- 
eth alive. “I believe with Paul that 
ours is a perfectly reasonable faith,”’ 
Dr. Grenfell says on his first page; 
but his is not the spirit to try to 
force his full-grown faith on the be- 
ginner, and his emphasis is on the 
faith that works itself out in every- 
day life rather than upon the ac- 
ceptance of any theological creed: 

“The preachers may spend ages 
proving the authenticity of the Gos- 
pels; but if IT never saw and never 
heard of any. manifestations of the 
power of faith in Jesus Christ, it 
would not make me believe. The 
preachers may prove that faith in 
Christ made Simons into Peters, 
Sauls into Pauls, and Stephens into 
heroes in the first century. But the 
ever-widening gap of time 


since 
these magnificent results were 


achieved by it makes it ever grow 
less potent as an evidence of the 
desirability of my having a like 


faith. What we want to know is 


, 


_Is this faith doing these things to- 


day? The preacher that appeals and 
will convince men of sin and the need 
of our having this faith is a man 
in whom we see that these miracles 
have been wrought again by the 
same power. He may be an orator, 
philosopher, theologian, or clergy- 
man. He very often is not. But a 
man whom we personally know and 


who has been made into a new crea- | 


ture out of an old one makes that 
individual appeal which was in the 


first century Christ’s own way, and | 


is, I believe, in the twentieth cen- 
tury still Christ’s way of extending 
his kingdom.” 

The Reasonableness of Faith. 

There are many other things I 
should like to say about Dr. Gren- 
fell’s book and many passages I 
should like to quote; but already 
this article has grown too long, and 
I must bring it to an end by repeat- 


ing here the last three paragraphs | 
of his invigorating message and then 


urge every reader to get the little 


book and read the rest of it for him- | 


self: 


“Faith must be used to keep its 


Vitality. No faith can survive long | 
with the sleeping .sickness. It soon | 


becomes flabby and useless, 

‘Again, it will do the man who 
willingly indulges in pursuits and 
practices that he 
wrong no harm to find out that he 
has no real faith. The same may be 
said of the man who does not make 


reparation that is possible for trans- ! 


gression. But there is no excuse or 


authority for such a man allowing | 
the devil of shame or the fear of 


man’s ridicule preventing him from 


again coming to the Christ for the | 


cleansing that must precede renewal 
of faith. The fatal apathy into which 
so many such wictims fall is prob- 
ably the most fatal malady that be- 
falls humanity. 

“So [T must end where 1 began. I 
am determined, God helping me, 
that no man shall rob me of my 
faith. I won’t hide it away. I'll 
keep it right around with me if ] 
can. I will see that it gets exercise. 
I will feed it all [I can, so that it 
shall not starve. I won’t force it, if 
I can avoid it, and make it weedy 
and weakling. It shall say no things 
it does not believe. When in real 
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GOLD DUS 


makes clean, 
healthy homes 











Gold Dust acts like magic o 
dirty floors, doors and wood: 
work. You do not have to ben 
until your poor back is nearly 
breaking in an effort to scour 
and scrub away the dirt. Add 
a heaping teaspoonful of Gold 
Dust to a pail of water and the 
Gold Dust Twins will do the 
rest. 





doors spotlessly white. It 
searches out dirt, germs and 
impurities from every crack 
and crevice. 


Gold Dust makes home—“‘sweet” 
home. Save your strength jy 
calling Gold Dust to your aid. 





Gold Dust is 
sold in SC size 
and large pack- 
ages. The large 
package means 
greater economy. 





**Let the GOLD DUST TWINS do your work** 


WASHING 


MADE EAS-Y 


Wash and 
Wring 
by Power 



















Roanoke 
Power Washer 
and Wringer 





Save Health, Strength and Nerves 


| Will do your washing easier, " walehen, iene more 
| thoroughly and economically than any other 
washer. Itcleans more carefully than by hand. 
It is the only pr: 1Ctic al, efficient washer with 
movable power wringer which slides along 
wash stand and wrings from either wash tub 
or rinse tub. It is the only two tub power 
washer made. The friction drives cave clothes 
aid machinery. No cogs, chains or sprockets to 
vet caughtin. Runs by gasoline engine or elec- 
tric motor. Recognized as best washer made. 

Write for FREE interesting booklet **Washing 

Made Easy’ and name of our nesrest dealor. 


ALTORFER BROS. CO. dept 533 Roanoke, Ub 
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‘Make More Money 
[Out Of Your Fruits and Vegetables 


Don’t let your surplus fruits and vegetables 
go to waste. Can them, the same as alarge 
canning factory. Small investment, big profits, 
Easy to build up a profitable business of your 
own, 0D the farm with STAHL 


(Canning Outfits 


Made in all sizes. Prices} 
J t $4.20up. Fully guaranteed, 
y Over ie 000 inuse. I fur. 
sh everything needed 
make a complete cannigg@ 
factory on the fa 
will send & you my § 
Canners Book Freef De- 
scribes Canners, aria tells 
Agents how to market canned 
Wanted goods, Write today. Now. 


iS 
| F_S. STAHL, Box 211 QUINCY, ILL. 




























MODERN CANNERS 


FOR HOME AND MARKET CANNIN 


$3.50 -+« 


FRUITS, VEGETABLES, FISH, BE 


| WRITE US. SPECIAL PRICES FOR EARLY ORDERS 
| 
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FROM 


MODERN CANNING CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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OESN’T it make you feel just a little proud of 

yourself when your neighbor who hasn't a 
sreen spot on his place, rides by your farm and 
can’t take his eyes off of your fresh, velvety, juicy- 
looking field of clover? A clover field is usually 
an advertisement that a good farmer lives nearby. 
papa test of the value of any paper is whether 

or not it makes you think. An issue of any 
periodical that brings you no new ideas, gives you 
no new views of any practical problem, is worth 
little to you. Make a comparison of the farm 
papers you take and see which are helping you to 
do some thinking for yourself, and which are 
merely running in the old ruts. 





aH ERE’S a saying from one of the new novels-— 
“Danny's Own Story,” by Don Marquis— 

that every good farmer will appreciate: ‘‘Helping 

of things grow, he said, is a good way to under- 

stand how God must feel about humans. for 
what you plant and help to grow, he says, you 
re sure to get to caring a heap about.” 


hal have you done with that renewal blank 
we enclosed in the paper last week? if 
your subscription has expired, and you have not 
sent it back to us, won’t you attend to it at once. 
We need the money now, and the special offers 
in connection with our books, make this a splen- 
did time for you to renew your subscription for 
one or two years. May we not hear from you? 


« 


HE Progressive Farmer has asked the United 

States Department of Agriculture to have a 
Farmers’ Bulletin prepared on ‘‘Water-works for 
the Farm Home.” The Department expresses in- 
terest in the matter, and we hope the publication 
will be forthcoming before long. Meanwhile our 
readers may find the subject partially treated in 
Farmers’ Bulletin No, 270, “Modern Conveniences 
for the Farm Home.” 





W* TRUST no reader of The Progressive 
Farmer will be led by Mr. Wright’s account 
of the great drainage work in Florida to invest 
any money in Everglade lands before making a 
thorough personal investigation. We are in- 
formed that unscrupulous land agents are selling 
undrained lands in that section to gullible invest- 
ors for several times what they are worth. Re- 
member always that only a man who has money 


to waste can afford to buy land that he has not 
seen. 


E WONDER if our farmers have fewer legal 
disputes than they used to have? The query 
comes to mind because of an experience of our 
own. Last fall we engaged the services of an ex- 
ceptionally capable and well-trained lawyer, one 
of the best in the South; and we paid and are pay- 
ing him a certain amount to have him do the 
double work of (1)furnishing a series of articles, 
and (2) answering all legal questions relating to 
the farm, farm work and farm relations—such, 
, for example, as the relations of landlord and ten- 
ant, disputed questions with regard to fences, 
stock, leases, farm implements, etc., ete. Singu- 
larly enough we can count on our fingers the num- 
ber of inquiries that have come to us for this 
lawyer member of our staff, while our other editors 
have more inquiries than they can say grace over. 
N ORDER to be a “business farmer,’ a man 
should produce some one thing on his farm 
better than any other farmer in the community. 
It may be Percheron horses, Jersey cattle, Berk- 
shire hogs, Wyandotte chickens, or 


iny improved 


breed of live stock or poultry. Or it may be some 
inproved type of corn or cotton or tobacco or 
zrain. In any case, there should be some one 


thing to give your farm distinction and in which 
, You can take a special and confident 
8.something for which you will have a reputation 
**<hroughout your cor or community. This 

Republic : = 1981194 py 


pride— 


.Ulipas 


reputation will increase your dignity and standing 
and your satisfaction in your work, but it ought 
not to stop there. A product which is your pride 
should be something that you can sell and if you 
ean sell it you should advertise it. When a 
farmer has some improved breed of stock or some 
improved seed that he advertises to sell, he may 
justly be called a ‘‘business farmer.’’ Name your 
farm, buy some printed stationery, put an adver- 
tisement of your best product in some newspaper, 
and you will receive profits both in direct and 
indirect ways. 


E KNOW of no crop which offers better 

promises for the South generally than soy 
beans. They yield seed liberally, and the straw 
is superior to corn stover or any of the straws 
from cereals. In fact, soy bean straw is nearly 
equal in feeding value to the good grass hays, 
like timothy and Johnson grass as the following 
will show. 





Digestible nutrients. Soy Bean Straw. Tim. Hay. 


Pe EOCGEN  &. ci075.6-8 06.84 2.3 per cent 2.8 per cent 
Carbohydrates 10.1 percent 42.4 per cent 
Se te me ne cee oer 1.0 per cent 1.3 per cent 
In addition, the soy beans will yield from 15 


to 40 bushels of seed or beans per acre and may 
be grown after a crop of oats almost anywhere in 


the Cotton Belt, but, of course, will do better 
if given the whole season, especially in the 
northern half of the Cotton Belt. Soy beans 


are worth at least a dollar a bushel to feed, and 
usually sell for from $1.50 to $2.50 a bushel. 


“Look What Me and John Went 
and Done.” 


HBRE are a great many good reasons why 
every farmer should eneourage his boy to 
join the Corn Club movement this year. One 

which will apply the case of a great 
many farmers is that the boy will teach the old 
man himself how to make more corn. A very 
excellent story illustrate this point was told 
by Mr. Bradford Knapp in an address at the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina a few days ago. Mr. 
Knapp Said: 


reason in 


to 


“A couple of years ago there was a little, 
freckle-faced boy in the State of South Caro- 
lina who wanted to join one of these clubs, 
but his father wouldn’t let him have an acre 
unless he would go and grub the stumps and 
brush from an acre in the edge of the woods, 
and take that for his Corn Club acre. The 
little fellow, not to be daunted, went to work 
and cleared the acre—and to ‘make a long 
story short, under-the guidance of a very 
deeply interested local agent he grew on that 
acre 80 bushels of corn, while his father 
grew eight on the acre next to it, and ever 
since then the old man has been going to 
farmers’ institutes with that boy and sitting 
on the front seat and saying: ‘Look what 
me and John went and done.’ But he is 
growing more corn himself now—a _ boy 
showed him how.” 





Two Good Rules for Timber Owners. 


T A RECENT North Carolina forestry meet- 
ing Mr. Alston Grimes explained how he be- 
came interested in the better care of his 

timber. ‘‘A few years ago,”’ he said, ‘I was talk- 
ing with a neighbor who had bought a tract of 
land eight years before for $500. In this time by 
careful management he had sold $3,500 worth of 
timber and still had land—and it well tim- 
bered, too. was to go over his 
each year, mark the trees he wished cut, and have 
no other touched, nor any 


his 


His plan woods 


unnecessary waste in 
getting at the marked trees.’”’ Mr. Grimes now 


follows the same policy, allows no hunters on his 


place to carry an axe, permits no night hunting, 
and has a written agreement with each tenant 
that five dollars will be charged for each acre of 
land the tenant 


Mr. 


allows to be burnt over. 
xrimes also has it understood that a charge 
at the rate of five dollars per acre will be made 
for ditch banks, fence corners, and old fields that 
the tenants burn over. He is determined not only 
to save his timber but also to save the humus, the 
decaying vegetable matter, without which we can 
never make or keep our soils fertile 

These are most excellent ideas for other land- 
lords. Try them. 


= ‘ 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





HY, what are you doing in town to-day, 


Uncle Cornpatch Gets a Little Out of 
Humor. 

W Uncle Cornpatch?’”’ asked the Editor-Man. 

‘‘Looks to me like you’d be busy planting 


this weather.”’ 


“Not quite ready yet, Buddy, an’ I had to come 
in to git this half-a-peck of seed corn I ordered 
from down the Nice thing, ain’t it, that 
when the mail man goes by my house every day 
I have to spend half a day comin’ to town for 
a little batch of corn? 


way. 


That Congressman of ours 
is strong on free seeds 
for us old clod-mashers, 
but when it comes te a 
parcels post he’s mighty 
weak. He wouldn’t be, 
tho’, if the farmers 
would just say they 
wanted it; but they keep 
mum and the _— store- 
keepers squeal and this 
fine statesman of ours 
goes to the tall timber. 
From what I hear, he’s 
afraid to vote fer it and 
afraid to vote ag’in it, 
an’ I guess there’s a lot 
more like him. Yet f 
reckon that he'll be 
elected ag’in. He 
wouldn’t be, tho’, if the 
farmers had any grit or 
knowed how to. take 
keer of themselves.” 
Uncle Cornpatch 
his pipe and puffed explosively. 
“Good,” said the Editor-Man. 
what you think about them.” 
“Go it, Buddy. I’ve been one of ’em for 55 
year, an’ I ought to know a little about ’em. 
They’re the greatest people the world tor 
wantin’ good government an’ the po’rest people 
in the world fer doin’ anything to git it.” 
The Editor-Man thought it time to change the 
subject. ‘‘Why are you buying seed corn? I 
thought you raised your own seed.”’ 





lit 


“Tl tell them 


in 


“On, FT de: I’m jest plantin’ this out in a 
corner of the place fer an experiment. This 
man’s corn’s mighty good, he says, an’ if it’s 


better’n mine, I want to git in on it.’’ 
“Get any ears like this?’’ showing the picture 
printed here. 
“Naw, sir! Gee, that’s a beauty, ain’t it?” 
“It was a prize ear at a big corn show.” 
“A good-looker, all right. Wonder how 
he made.” 
‘*Can’t say as to that.” 
“Well, if he didn’t make 75 bushels an acre, 
I’ve got him skinned. That’s my av’rage fer three 
years now.” 


much 


‘‘What would you give for this ear for seed?” 


“Oh, 10 cents, I guess, knowin’ nothin’ about 
it. If he makes a big crop uf ears like it, I'd give 
him sumthin’ fancy.” 


“You don’t go much on pretty ears, then?” 


“No so much. I look at the stalk fust, 


and 


then at the ear. I’ve got some mighty nice ears 
in my seed corn, but every dinged one uf ’em 


growed on a stalk with another ear. No single- 


shotters fer mine.” 
“Yes, but if you had to pick your seed corn 
with only the looks of the ear to guide you, 


wouldn’t you pay a lot of attention to the kind of 
ears?” 


“Now, look here, Buddy, what er you drivin’ 


at’ Don’t The Progressive Farmer say to select 
seed corn in the fall, an’ don’t everybody else who 


ort to know say the same thing, an’ don’t com- 


that uf a 


good 


mon-sense say pickin’ purty ears out 
mighty dinged po’r way of gettin’ 
seed? Aint that so?” 

“Yes, it’s all 
posing a case.” 


‘“An’ [’m jest supposin’ that ('m not the 


ecrib’s a 


true enough, but [('m just sup- 


man 
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in that case. I guess a good ear without any 
history’s better’n a po’r ear without any, but I’d 
ruther have an ear not so purty that had a good 
record back uf it.” 

“So would I,” said the Editor-Man, ‘“‘but I was 
just wondering if we couldn’t help the folks who 
get their seed from the crib to make a little bet- 
ter selection this year than usual.’’ 

‘Maybe, you can; but I can’t. If you can git 
‘em to use a little mor hoss sense next fall, you 
can help ‘em a whole lot, but don’t you ever 
go an’ tell ‘em that yo’r ol’ Uncle ever said what 
kind of ear to git out uf the crib to plant. I 
don’t know, an’ I don’t believe you do; an’ if 
you did, it wouldn’t do folks like that any good 
to tell ’em, fer they’d go ahead an’ pick out the 
biggest uns anyhow jest like they’ve been doin’. 
Tell em to plant a seed patch er else buy their 
seed. Buyin’s the easiest fer a man too lazy an’ 
ignorant to grow his own seed an’ gather it when 
he ort to.’”’ 

“I’m surprised to see you in such a bad humor 
such a fine day,’ said the Editor-Man. ‘Read 
that poem of our’s and get young and good-na- 
tured again.’ 

Uncle Cornpatch laughed. ‘Well, I am sore; 
the more I] think about havin’ to waste half a 
day to git a little box of seed corn that ort to 
have come to me fer 15 cents, the sorer I git. An’ 
there’s nobody to git sore at but the farmers. 
(’ll bet, too,” as he picked up his box, “that 
my corn makes more this year than this does.’ 
And he laughed again as he went out. 





Once Again, Don’t Go Cotton Crazy Again. 


HE present rise in the price of cotton came 
too late to do the most benefit to the South, 
and if it causes us to plant as much as was 

planted in 1911, it may prove an actual damage. 
The latter part of last July, when the prospect 
was for a 15,000,000 bale crop, October cotton 
futures sold for above 13 cents. [n March when 
we have the 15,000,000 bale crop gathered it sellg 
well above 10 cents; while in October when few 
thought we had as much cotton as we really had, 
the price dropped to below nine cents. Could 
there be any better proof that the market is 
manipulated against the producer and that the 
crop is not properly marketed? 

This spring rise in the price of cotton shows 
that the only correct basis for the reduction of 
the cotton acreage is that we need some of the 
land that has been planted to cotton, on which to 
grow food crops for man and beast. If it were 
not well known that the growing of these feed 
crops, properly, will improve the soil and enable 
us to grow as much cotton on a third less land, 
there might be some excuse for putting every 
acre possible into cotton; but if we can grow 


‘just as much cotton at a less cost and still have 


some of the land for other crops, what other rea- 
son do we need for a reduction of the cotton 
acreage? If Southern farmers allow the rise in 
cotton prices to induce them to plant as much in 
{912 as they planted in 1911 they have less 
sense than we give them credit for, and yet, such 
a spring rise in price has fooled them many a time 
before. If we must have a certain amount of 
cotton, why not cut the usual acreage 25 per 
cent and still grow the same amount? Any one 
knows it can be done by better preparation, ferti- 
lization and cultivation. And then if the seasons 
ire favorable and a big crop is made, the 25 per 
cent of the former cotton acreage planted in 
crops like corn, soy beans, potatoes, peanuts, etc., 
vill reduce our needs for money. 

If we grew our hay, hogs, corn and mules, the 
‘otton production and acreage could be reduced 
mne-fourth, and yet more money remain in the 
South for the use of the South. Southern farm- 
ers have known these facts for many years and 
yet they have not learned how to grow more live- 
stock and food crops. Will they ever learn the 
lesson? If the price of cotton had remained be- 
low nine cents, a great many would have tried 
‘oO grow other crops. Of that we are certain, and 
we hope the rise in price, while good for those 
who held their cotton, will not lead them into 
the error of forgetting their good. resolutions to 
do better farming. 








| “What’s The News?’”’ 


_ 
Told in Little Space. 


N°‘ GENEROUS mind rejoices in seeing a 











great man humbled or tripped, so while we 

are far from wishing to see Mr. Roosevelt, 
or anybody else, break the wise “‘no third term’”’ 
tradition of the fathers, we find no pleasure in 
the spectacle of his rushing into a fight which may 
close a magnificent career with an anti-climax. 
Two years ago when he came back from Africa, 
made his brilliant tour through Europe, and land- 
ed in New York with an ovation reminding one of 
the triumph of a Roman emperor, Theodore 
Roosevelt had the mightiest personality of any 
man who trod the earth. It was a good thing for 
America to have such a man; it increased our 
prestige. All through the strange, far lands of 
the Orient we found that Mr. Roosevelt was the 
one living American everybody seemed to know 
about. We do not rejoice, therefore, that he has 
seemed to yield to selfish ambition, nor at evi- 
dences of other flaws in his character—his ‘‘termi- 
nological inexactitudes,’” as Winston Churchill 
would say, nor his willingness to dodge an issue 
like the tariff which has become our most vicious 
form of the special privilege that he professes to 
fight. Nor is it edifying to see him flying into a 
fury over the result of the New York primaries. 
If the machinery of the primary worked badly, 
Taft must have suffered the disadvantage almost 
as much as his rival, and a man who enters the 
game of politics must not a ‘‘bad loser.’”’ But at 
any rate, Mr. Roosevelt has given assurance that 
he will not bolt his party. At this writing—with 
New York, Indiana, North Dakota and Colorado 
having gone against Roosevelt in quick succes- 
sion—Taft’s renomination seems certain. 

* F 

In the Arkansas Democratic primaries last week 
Congressman Joe T. Robinson was nominated for 
Governor over Geo. W. Donaghey, and United 
States Senator Jeff Davis won re-nomination over 
Congressman David S. Brundidge, his opponent. 
In this connection the following comment of Col- 
lier’s Weekly deserves to be remembered in con- 
sidering the case of other candidates as well as 
Davis: 

“Jeff Davis comes before the people of 
Arkansas for a new term in the Senate. His 
opponent, Brundidge, is basing his fight on 
the argument that Davis hasn’t been success- 
ful at the pork barrel, hasn’t got enough 
public buildings and river improvements— 
in fact, hasn’t brought a dollar of Federal 
appropriations to Arkansas. The obvious 
reply for Davis to make is that he wasn’t 
willing to sell his soul for the sake of what 
Tammany calls ‘honest graft.’ The two Dem- 
ocratic Senators from the Southern neigh- 
bor of Arkansas got plenty of Federal money 
for their State, but they paid for it by voting 
with the Republicans when the Republicans 
needed them. Jeff Davis hasn’t done this, 
and the fact is much to his credit.” 

* * & 

With the bitterness and division which the La 
Follette and Roosevelt elements have stirred up 
in the Republican party, prospects at this time 
would seem better for Democratic success than at 
any time for fifty years. Nevertheless, it is pro- 
verbial that the Democratic Party can always be 
relied upon to play the fool at a critical time, and 
if this policy is followed and Champ Clark nomi- 
nated with his blundering demagoguery, or even 
Mr. Harmon or Mr. Underwood under the suspi- 
cion of Wall Street influences, Mr. Taft would 
not unlikely win re-election. It is the weakness 
of the Democratic Party that while a majority is 
sufficient to nominate in the Republican National 
Convention, the: Democrats require a two-thirds 
vote to nominate. This makes it easier for a pes- 
tiferous minority to defeat a strong leader whom 
the majority favor, a.1 force the nomination of 
a colorless compromise candidate. 

nd * a 


Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia is urging the 
establishment of a Division of Markets in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, the pur- 
pose being to secure better marketing of farm 
products. It will be well for the Farmers’ Union 
and the farmers of the South generally to get be- 
hind this meritorious measure. Secretary Wilson 
declared in his 1910 Annual Report that the farm- 
er himself receives only 50 per cent of the price 
that the consumer pays for farm products, and Mr 
Geo. K. Holmes, statistical expert of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, who made an 
investigation embracing fruits, potatoes, poultry, 
and dairy products, concludes that the farmer, to 
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be exact, gets just 53 per cent of the retailer 
price on these products. He says: ‘‘The farm. 
received 53 per cent of the retail price, the rai 
road gets 7 per cent, and the farmer and the rai 
road togeter get 60 per cent, so that the remai 
ing 40 per cent goes to the middlemen. For ever 
dollar that the consumer pays to the retailer i 
the general average for his potatoes, fruits an 
poultry and dairy products, the farmer receive 
53 cents, the railroad 7 cents, and the middle 
men 40 cents.’’ The cost of distribution is mani 
festly excessive. Senator Smith’s bill is a ste, i 
the right direction. 
* * & 

Close upon the heels of the vindication ot 
Stephenson came the report of the special com- 
mittee exonerating Lorimer of Illinois, whose 
unsavory reputation and the activities of the lum- 
ber trust in securing his election, startled the 
Nation not many months ago. Five Senators 
voted to exonerate him—Dillingham, Gamble, 
Jones, Johnston (of Alabama), and Fletcher (of 
Floridajy, while three—Kenyon, Kern, and Lea (of 
Tennessee) voted against Lorimer. It deserves 
to be noted here that young Senator Lea is making 
a reputation for standing for high principles in 
the Senate, and his courageous fight against the 
public building graft deserves especial commen- 
dation. en 

The United States Senate, by a vote of 40 to 34, 
allows Senator Stephenson, of Wisconsin, to re- 
tain his seat, despite the fact that he spent 
$107,893 in getting elected. The close vote in 
the Senate was a rebuke to such methods, but 
Stephenson should have been ousted. The vote 
of the Southern Senators was as follows: For 
Stephenson: Bankhead, Fletcher, Johnston, Over- 
man, Rayner; against Stephenson: Culberson, Lea, 
Owen, Percy, Smith of Georgia, Smith of South 
Carolina, Williams; not voting: Martin, Swanson, 
Taylor, Tillman. Senator Simmons was paired 
as being against Stephenson. 

Senator ‘‘Bob”’ Taylor, of Tennessee, died in 
Washington, March 31. He had been three times 
Governor of Tennessee and defeated Senator Car- 
mack for re-election in 1906. He was never cred- 
ited with much real capacity as a statesman, but 
was unusually successful as a popular lecturer, 
and his stump speeches ‘‘took’’ to such a degree 
that he could obtain any office he asked for. His 
only defeat by the people was by Governor Hooper 
in 1910. A fierce fight for the seat he held is 
expected, al 

It is not always the case that a prophet is with- 
out honor in his own country. In last week’s 
Progressive Farmer we printed a beautiful poem 
by Madison Cawein. Mr. Cawein is a Southerner, 
a native of Louisville where he still lives, and his 
fellow-citizens of both sexes there gave a great 
demonstration in his honor last week, the occa- 
sion being the twenty-fifth anniversary of the pub- 
lication of his first volume of poems. 

* £ * 

The organized coal miners of the United States 
in both the anthracite and the bituminous fields 
went out on a g.. «cai strike April 1. They will 
resume work when an agreement is reached as to 
anew wage scale. It is expected that the soft coal 
miners will be idle only a week or so. The anthra- 
cite field may be the scene of another protracted 
struggle. == % 

Representative Stephens of Mississippi has intro- 
duced a bill to organize a drainage division of the 
National Department of Agriculture, appropriat- 
ing $25,000,000 to aid communities in drainage 
work. ll BB 

The long-drawn-out trial of the heads of the 
big packing-houses ended in an acquittal. 





A Thought for the Week. 


o’ sorro’, David said, after a moment, ‘that’s 

some ways kind o’ kin to each other, but I 
guess losin’ a child’s a specie by itself. Of course, I 
passed the achin’, smartin’ point years ago, but 
it’s somethin’ you can’t fergit—that is, you can’t 
help feelin’ about it, because it ain’t only what 
the child was to you, but what you keep thinkin’ 
he’d ’a ben growin’ more an’ more to be to you. 
When I lost my little boy I didn’t only lose him 
as he was, but I ben losin’ him over an’ over agin 
all these years. What he’d ’a’ ben when he was so 
old; an’ what when he’d got to be a big boy; an’ 
what he’d ’a’ ben when he went mebbe to col- 
lidge; an’ what he’d ’a’ ben afterward, an’ up to 
now. Of course the times when a man stuffs his 
face down into the piliers nights, passes, after 
a while; but while the’s some sorro’s that the 
happenin’ o’ things helps ye to ferget, I guess 
the’s some that the happenin’ o’ things keeps 
ye rememberin’, an losin’ a child’s one on ’em di. 
—David Harum. ~ we e. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 








= Making an Extra Profit 


Like other keen farmers, you are after extra profits. 
Rich land pays you an extra profit over poor land. 

High-producing cows pay you an extra profit over 
The high-producing a 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separator 


will pay you an extra profit no other separator can pay. 
This is because Tubulars have twice the skimming 
force, skim twice as clean, and produce the finest 
velvety cream. This extra Tubular profit appeals 
strongly to shrewd dairymen and business men. Ah We ur 


One instance, out of many, is the great French Lick a 
Springs Hotel Co., of French Lick. Ind., of which the Hon, Thomas Taggart 
The simple, sanitary Sharples Dairy Tubular, which contains 
no disks, is the machine which does the work for this great hotel and its thousands of guests. 
The high-grade Holsteins shown above belong to the hotel herd. Remember that America’s 
oldest and world’s biggest separator concern guarantees Tubulars forever, Write at once for 


2. ieee 


average COWS. 


is president. 


Catalog 283 and learn 
about extra Tubular 
profits. Ask for free 





proposition. 









trialandourexchange Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Cal.; Portland. Ore. 



















THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Dallas, Tex.; Toronto, Can.; Winnipeg, Can. 











HORSES 


The farm that sup- 





HOME OF KENTUCKY’S CHAMPION SADDLE 









” GLENWwoR Tin’ | 


f 
STOCK FARM. 





Order stallions direct from this farm. 


every representation and give life insurance policies. 


Our terms easy. 


Save two or three large profits. 


plies the South with 
Kentucky-bred saddle 
and harness horses. 
None better in the 
world. Terms and 
prices such as com- 
petitors cannot meet. 
All ages and sexes 
constantly on hand 
for sale. Write at 
once for literature, 
testimonials and price 
list. None but the 
best will satisfy—Ken- 
tucky produces the 
best. 


GLENWORTH STOCK 
FARM, 


Allen S. Edelen, 
Owner, Burgin, Ky 


We guarantee 
Eventually~why not now? 





OAKWOOD FARM) PURE ANGUS CATTLE 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N, C. 
Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs. 


BULL FOR SALE 


Dropped September 25, 1909. Solid color. 
His sire is out of Ora of Oakwood, whose 
record is 689.5 Ibs. butter in year. His dam's 
record is 500 Ibs. butter in year. 

A Butter-Bred Bull. 
PRICE, $100. 


WRITE FURTHER PARTICULARS. 


THE KENTUCKY JACK FARM 


Established 1884. 


We breed and raise the big Mammoth 
Kentucky jacks and jennets. Write today 
for prices on jacks, jennets and mules. A 
large lot to select from 


JOE E. WRIGHT, . - 
Branch barn, Rocky Mount, N. C., H. M. Avent, Mgr. 


HOLSTEINS 


On Decoration Day, May 30, 1912 
I WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


100 -- 100 


HEAD OF REGISTERED 
HOLSTEIN COWS AND 
HEIFERS. 


T. H. Russell, Geneva, Ohio 


Owing to the sale of 
Angus Cattle one of our farms we 
offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write. 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, 


FoR 











Jeffersonton, Va. 





SHETLAND PONTES. 


Thirty breeds cattle, sheep, hogs, dogs, 
and poultry Catalog, 4 cents. Fox cubs, 
$4 each. 

J. D. STODGHILL, - Shelbyville, Ky. 





KENTUCKY 


buy a Kentucky horse, 


LIVESTOCK—If you 


want to 


eattle, hogs, sheep, mules, or jack stock, 
wri for my trade circular. It will save 
f you noney and insure you @ square deal. 


f C. * MARVIN, - - 
iru. 


gepunide not run my 
S| -——g - 


Payne’s Depot, Ky. 





farm without your 


sublich — 


| 
| 
| 


TULLAHOMA, - - - 


| moth Jacks and Saddle 
|} of Jennets, 


i few good Walking Horses, Pacing and Trot- 


| J. F. 
| three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 


Junction City, Ky. | 


or Shetland poney, or | 


Berkshire Pigs, Angora Goats, Jacks. 
Soy Beans. Best stock, low prices. 


A. M. WORDEN 


TENNESSEE 


Jacks and Saddle Stallions 


One hundred 





Registered Kentucky Mam- 
A big lot 


Mares and Geldings. A 


Stallions. 
Saddle 
ting Stallions. Also Big 
Hampshire 

COOK & CO., - 


Black Pigs, Tam- 
Swine. 


LEXINGTON, KY. 


worth and 





JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth Jacks, 


Colts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 
Cloverdale Farm, Lexington, Ky. 


A HIGH-CLASS JACK OR STALLION IS A 
PROFITABLE INVESTMENT. 

We have Percherons, Hackney, Saddle and 
Trotting-bred Stallions and Mares, also fine 
line of Jacks. If in the market, write or 
«ome sec our stock. We pay freight to des- 





tination and guarantee every one we sell. 
Will make it to your interest if we can sell 
one in your community 

BAUHARD BROTHERS, 


Box 192. Nashville, Tenn. 


Branch Barn, State Fair. 


|S. C. HERD OF DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 

Bred and open gilts, service boars and pigs, 
from Ohio and S_ C. State Fair (Blue Ribbon) 
Prize winners. Write for wants and prices. 


WALKER T. GREEN, Shiloh, S. C. 


REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEYS 
Sterling herd. 
boars and pigs. 
in March. 
8. W. 








Bred or open gilts. 
Not akin. 
Highest quality. 
WATSON, - 


Service 
Expect 15 litters 


Forest Depot, Va. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
| boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, 


REGISTERED 





Murfreesboro, Tenn 


DUROC-JERSEY PIGS—A 
few real nice ones for sale. Also pigs for 
slaughter. Duroc and Poland China cross. 
Grandsire of these weighed 1,024 pounds. 





Live Stock 











and Dairy 

















How Beef Cattle Can Be Fed On 


SUALLY by this season of the 
year, the beef cattle feeder has 
disposed of his winter-made 
product, and at approximately the 
same time he is enabled to figure 
the profits or losses from the invest- 





ment whatever they may have been. 
Two things—the weight of the 
steers, indicating their gains, and 
the selling price, which determines 
the margin on the original invest- 
ment—are the fundamental things 


which bespeak success for the wint- 
er’s work. How many feeders will 
be surprised to find a small margin 
of profit, and how many will be dis- 
appointed in finding a shortage on 
the credit side of the transaction? 
In too many instances the latter con- 
dition will prevail, and it is then 
that the cattle feeder stirs round to 
ascertain the reason for the shortage 
in his returns. Again two things 
are responsible for this condition, 
careless selection of the feeding cat- 
tle and improper feeding and hand- 
ling. 

It is true that the manure obtained 
from beef cattle is the essential and 
profitable factor to be reckoned 
with under Southern conditions, and 
for this reason some will argue that 
the inferior steer will be as _ profi- 
table from this standpoint as any 
other. While this may be true in a 
measure, if the feeder has been com- 


pelled to lose $100, $200 or $500 
to produce the manure, it becomes 


questionable whether the cattle-feed- 

ing business is justifiable in the im- 

provement of the farm. 
The Kind of Cattle to 


The  broad-backed, 
steer is the kind on which the feed- 
er realizes full value and not the 
small, angular, shallow-bodied ani- 
mal. It will usually be true that the 
man who breaks even and makes 
a small profit feeds the former type 
of steer. 


Feed. 


deep-bodied 


When properly managed beef cat- 
tle feeding can be made a profitable 
work for the winter season. While 
the average results from year to 
year will not show a marked profit, 
the careful feeder will be enabled 
to clear the manure and labor and 
at times have a small surplus on 
hand. While some large feeders 
figure that they can afford to lose 
some money on the _ steer-feeding 
business, the writer is of the opin- 
ion that the business should and can 
be made a financial success to a lim- 
ited extent with proper selection, 
care and handling of the cattle. Un- 


less it can be shown that the feeder 
can at least break even on the in- 
vestment, it is going to keep the 
majority of the smaller farmers 
from making the venture and thus 
hold in check one of the safest and 


surest resources of soil improvement. 

The small feeder can take advan- 
tage of the local market for the dis- 
posal of his product, the best and 
safest plan for him to follow. The 
larger feeder can sell on the central 
market, because of his advantage 
in sorting his steers in car-load lots 
when ready for’ shipment. This 
leaves a very satisfactory outlet for 


the car-lot feeder, without compell- 
ing him to hold his cattle an undue 


length of time after they are ready 


for market. 

Don’t Change Feeds Unnecessarily. 
One of the common mistakes made 

on the average farm is too frequent 

changes in the feed, either careless- 








é ~rices. = Oe F. wa <i 


ness or the idea that such is benefi- 


Cottonseed Meal 
Made to Pay a Small Net Profit, Aside From the Manure. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MAKE BEEF AT A PROFIT. 


and Hulls and 





By R. S. Curtis, North Carolina Experiment Station. 


cial. The very best results are ob- 
tained always where the quantity of 
feed is increased regularly and ae- 
cording to the demands of the ani- 


mal. It is necessary, however, to 
use judgment in feeding cottonseed 
meal, especially as a too rapid in- 


crease is sure to 
trous results. Here more than 
any other feed, a guide or 
of feeding must be used. 
on corn can be held 
days or weeks 


disas- 
With 
system 
Cattle fed 
over for a 
without materially 
damaging the finished product, but 
with cattle fed on cottonseed meal 
such a plan would be hazardous, 
especially if the steers were held 
any appreciable length of time. 
One feeder, thinking the steers 
would be benefited, followed the 
plan of changing the roughage por- 
tion of the ration every 10 days or 
two weeks. During one period cot- 
tonseed hulls were fed, and during 
the next period corn stover. This 
plan not only necessitated the chang- 
ing of the roughage, but also the 
manner in which the cottonseed meal 
was fed. Such a practice cannot re- 
sult in steady and satisfactory gains. 


bring on 


few 


The writer is now feeding 35 
steers on the Experiment Station 
Farm. These steers were put on 


their preliminary ration October 22, 
1911, and on December 1 they re- 
ceived their first full ration. From 
this time on up to March 1, the ra- 
tion was not changed either in kind 
or quantity of feed except during 
the last few days when minor 
changes were made to suit the con- 
ditions through the necessary elimi- 
nation of corn silage from the ration. 
These steers when they went on feed 
October 22, averaged a fraction un- 
der 782 pounds, March 1 their aver- 
age .weight was 1,050; a gain of 
practically 300 pounds in 130 days, 
or an average of 2.5 pounds per day. 
This is largely the result of careful 


management, although the system 
of feeding used was such that any 
farmer could follow it out in prac- 
tice. It is safe to say the average 
feeder of this State does not get 


more than one-half this gain—first, 
because of the inferior grade of cat- 
tle used, and second, through faulty 
management. 


How the Steers Were 


The following data shows how the 
preliminary ration on October 22 
led up to the final ration on Decem- 
ber 1, and the regularity of the ra- 
tion thereafter. This data is for cat- 
tle in Lot 1, fed only cottonseed 
hulls for roughage. 


Ped. 























Table Showing Preliminary Feeding 
Record of 35. Steers. 
2 
= 
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NOV. 280256 «0.0% 5 15 10 
> eee 5 20 10 
NOV. 28.4.4. 6 22.5 10 
ns ee 7.5 28 : 
Mech. 1.. 7.5 28 
It will be noticed from the table 


that there was a gradual increase of 
the cottonseed meal about every 
three or four days to December 1; 
from then to March 1, the 
trated portion of the ration remained 
uniform. Herein lies the secret of 


concen- 





rs 








- Saturday, April 6, 1912.] 


cottonseed meal feeding. The cotton- 
seed hulls were likewise gradually 
increased up to the standard ration 
of 28 pounds per steer daily. The oat 
hay was fed from the start to give 
some variety to the ration and bring 
the steers to their normal condition. 
On November 20 the oat hay was 
liscontinued and corn stover substi- 
tuted. This. however, was eliminat- 

1 when the steers reached their 
iull ration of cottonseed hulls. The 
oat hay and corn stover was not fed 
ot necessity, and the writer does 
not wish to impress the reader thai 
such is necessary. However, when 
stcers are first placed in the feed lot, 
ifter a hard trip through the moun- 
tains and on the railroad, a little 
variety is helpful in restoring normal 
conditions. These steers could have 


been brought to their full ration very | 
safely by the sole use of cottonseed | 


meal and hulls, although whenever 
possible a little variety for a few 
days is recommended. 

It is an excellent idea to use a very 
small amount of corn silage for a 
few days to overcome any tendency 
toward compaction of the digestive 
rract through a sudden change from 
pasture to feed lot conditions where 
the feeds of necessity are of a very 
iry nature unless silage is used. 

During the entire feeding period 
ot 130 days there was not a steer off 
‘eed, nor a time when they did not 
make their regular gains. These 
steers have been kept under practi- 
cal conditions in every detail and the 
same results can be obtained by the 
werage farmer With the same care 
ind management. 





Still Some People Say the Caitle 
Tick Cannot be Eradicated. 


¥N ADDITION to the_ territory 
[ shown in the map published week 
before last, there has been released 
from cattle tick quarantine the for 
lowing territory: 

On November 1, 1911, Madison 
County and part of Crittenden Coun- 
tv, Ark.; Santa Barbara County, 
Cal.; part of Ripley County, Mo.; 
Lee. Nash, Halifax and Richmond 
Counties, North Carolina; parts of 
{Kay, Noble, Payne, Pawnee, Lincoln, 
Grady and Osage Counties, Oklaho- 
ma; part of Greenesville County, Va. 

On March 25, 1912, Orange Coun- 
tv, Cal.; Hart County, Ga.; Panola 
and Adams and parts of Clairborne, 
Jefferson and Holmes Counties, 
Miss.; parts of Ripley, Oregon, New- 
ton and McDonald Counties, Mo.; 
Union, Laurens, Cherokee, Spartan- 
burg, Greenwood and portions of Ab- 
beville, York and Chester Counties, 
5. C.; Lawrence and Benton and 
parts of Hardeman, Hamilton and 
Polk Counties, Tenn.; King, Pecos 
and parts of Howard and Terrell 
Counties, Texas. 

In short, an area of 22,935 square 
miiles has been released in the last 
vear, and we are informed that “‘the 
work is far advanced in a large addi- 
tional area.’’ 


When a man allows an animal to 
“et in a condition that he needs medi- 
‘ines or condition powders to ‘‘tone’”’ 
him up, it is generally time he began 
ziving that animal better feed and 
‘are He usually does this and if 
the animal improves he credits the 
hange to the “powders” or ‘‘stock 
‘oods,”” when the better feed and 
are should receive the credit. 


There are three by-products of the 
dairy which are not generally given 
the credit they should receive in esti- 
mating the profits of the business. 
These are the skimmed milk, the 
alves and the manure. They are 
orth nearly as much as the butter 
x” cream if given proper attention 
ind should never be overlooked or 

#lected. 





Livesee k will never ini a profit 


tor their owner out of the feeds they 
never eat. 




















165-167 Broadway 
NEW YORK 


29 E. Madison St. 
CHICAGO 
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statement of the whole er 


“Scrub” Cream Separators as 
Unprofitable as “Scrub” Cows 


This is the good advice one of the big and long experienced Wes- 
eam buying concerns gives to its farm separator patrons, being 
taken from a letter to one of them: 
“We believe the DE LAVAL is the best separator made. We 
feel that anyone wishing to purchase a separator makes a great 
mistake unless he purchases the best machine on the market. No 


one can make a success of dairying by continuing to use scrub 


separators.” 


There couldn’t well be a more simple, comprehensive and forceful 


2am separator proposition than this. It’s j 
plain common sense. 


la 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


Drumm & Sacramento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


1016 Western Ave. 
SEATTLE 


Neither can he make a success of dairying by using scrub 


ust 









173-177 William St. 
MONTREAL 


14 & 16 Princess St. 
WINNIPEG 
































Boils on Udders. 
A MISSISSIPPI reader has several 
A cows with small boils on the 
teats and udder. They result in 
sores that sometimes cover a large 
portion of the teat and cause trouble 
in milking. 

The disease is probably ‘“‘cow pox” 
may be communicated from one cow 
to another. Wash the udder thor- 
oughly with a solution of one part of 
Zenoleum or Kreso to 30 parts of 
water before milking. Then rub the 
water off and grease the teats well, 
both before and after milking, with 
carbolized vaseline—one part of car- 
bolic acid to 12 parts of vaseline. 

if the teats are very sore so there 
is any danger of the germs which 
cause this trouble falling in the milk 
it should not be used for any purpose 
unless boiled. Disinfect the hands, 
in a similar solution to the one above 
mentioned for washing the udder, 
before milking each cow and milk 
the well cows first. 


Bad Teeth. 


READER wishes to know what 

is the trouble when a horse chews 
his feed and then lets it drop out of 
his mouth. 

The.trouble is probably some de- 
fect in the teeth. There may be a 
decayed or broken tooth, or the out- 
er edges of the upper teeth or the 
inner edges of the lower teeth may 
be sharp and cut the cheeks or 
tongue, or there may be a tooth out 
and the one opposite it, long enough 
to injure the gum. 

An examination of the mouth will 
alone show the trouble. If it is a 
decayed or projecting tooth, it should 
be removed or cut off, and if the 
edges are sharp, they should be 
slightly filed or rasped. No attempt, 
however, should be made to reduce 
the grinding surface to a level or 
smooth surface. Just sufficient rasp- 
ing should be done to take off the 
sharp corners. 


Go over th s that have 





had pigs this 








ear and ask em the following questions: 
How many did you have this year? 
Were they even in size and form? Were 
they all good ones, or did you have two or 
thr choice pigs and were the rest quite 
inferior? How did you take care of these 
pigs? Ar you a good suckler? Are you 
good natured? \re you a good mother, or 
ui you one of the nervous, fidgety kind, al- 


vayvs worrying for fear somebody will hurt 
you and your precious piglets? If the brood 


sow, on being interrogated, cannot give sat- 
isfactory answers to these questions it is not 
worth while to scold her or give her a 
moral lecture Tust turn her into the fat- 


ning pen; for there 


is where she belongs. 
“Henry Wallace 





Life is what you choose to make it.—-El- 
bert Hubbard. 





Calf Meal fa aa, 


§ WITHOUT 


Write for Free Booklet 
“How t» Raise Calves Cheaply and Successfully Without Milk” 


Contains full information and complete feeding directions for using 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal—The Perfect Milk Substitu 


Three or four calves can be raised on 
is fed. No mill feed. The only calf 


Established at Leicester, 
TAYLOR IMPL EMEN T & VEHICLE COMPANY, - 


MILK? 





it at the cost of one where milk 
meal manufacturer in an exclusive 


england, in 1800.) 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N.C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee's Premier ou cost $1100, his sire sold for $1500. his 
dam sold for $15 
Keystone puren ‘Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910 
Boar and sow pigs by either boar for sale. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


BUY FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
NOTED HERD IN THE SOUTH 








PINEHURST BERKSHIRES! 


Acknowledged as the Blue Ribbon 
Herd of North and South Carolina, 
Winning 42 Firsts and 24 Second 
Premiums at the State Fairs of 
1909, 10, 1911. Herd Headed by— 
HANDSOME RIVAL a5s458—Hire, Rivals 
Last 122000; Dam - asterpiece’s Hand- 
some Lady 2nd 12335 
LEE PREMIER 5th 119640—sirs » Lee Pre- 
mier 108883; Dam, Premier's Linda 103883. 
EMINENT PREMIER—Sire, Lord Premier 
ard, by Lord Premier 50001; Dam, Masters 
Eminence, by Mast®rpiece 77000. 
Three of the greatest bred boars in any herd 
in the South 





10—FORTY—40 

Young boars and boar pigs for sale by these 
great sires and others of similar breeding 
Inspection solicited. For further particulars, 
address, 

PINEHURST FARMS, - PINEHURST, N. C. 

Leonard Tufts, A. M. Swinnerton, 
Owner. Manager. 


Tamworths 


Members of our herd won more 
than 125 prizes in 1911 at Amer- 
ica’s principal. shows and fairs. 
20 Bred Sows for Sale 


Circular Free. 


ARCADIA FARM, Columbus, Ga. 
L col 























Registered Poland Chinas Pez 
for service; gilts bred and onan ont tine summer and 
fall pigs. W. J. Owen & Sons, R. 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 





RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


Registered Berkshire Boars ready for ser- 
vice and young gilts, 5 to & months old. 
Price, $15 t $25. Simpkins’ cottonseed 
made 1,000 pounds per acre—$1 per bushel. 


L. M. COOPER 
AUTRYVILLE, - NORTH CAROLINA. 
TWENTY-FIVE PURE-BRED BERKSHIRE 

p 


IGs 





And nine young sows and boars. These pigs 
and sows and boars every one of them, en- 
titled to registration in the Springfield 
Berkshire Association of Springfield, Il. 
Price of the pig at six weeks old, $4 to $5 
each. Price of the sows and boars, $15 and 
$20 each. They will weigh 60 to 100 pounds. 


Address, D. A. Hendrix, Reidsville, N. C. 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
cestors as Ohio Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
aspecialty Write for prices. 


L. M. Whitaker & Co., Mulberry, Tenn. 
Tamworths The hog that puts vigor, pro- 


lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breeders in U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. 
W. WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


-OLAND CHINA HOGS 
Bred from prize winner. I won 104 prizes on 
hogs in 1911. For sale bred sows and fall 1910, 
spring 1911 gilts. Herd boar weight 800 lbs, Also 
boars ready for service and fall 1911 pigs 
WAINRIGHT LEA, - Brooksville, Ky. 














NANTAHALA FARMS. 

Four months old Berkshire pigs for sale. 
Only one generation from Lee’s Premier 8rd. 
For breeding and individuality, cannot be 
beaten. Price, $15 each. 

Cc. C. ALLISON, Prop., - - Hickory, N. C. 





Maple Dale Stock Farm, Bunker Hill, Ill. 
has for sale three yearling boars; one herd boar. Dusty 
Diamond; several spring Li 3; ie imported Shrop- 
shire Cooper ram and ten yearling rams; S.C. White 
Orpington cockerels, eggs 2. per sitting of is: s.c.R.1L 
Red eggs $2. per 15. 








REGISTERED O. I. C. PIGS 
Orders booked for March, April and May 
farrow. Mated. No a-kin. Prices reason- 
able Write us 
OWEN BROS., 
Route 2, . - . Bedford City, Va. 








THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
at the 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


trains students in all lines of veterinary 
work. Facilities unexcelled. 
For catalog, address, 


LOUIS A. KLEIN, Dean, - _ Philadelphia. 
Dept. G, 39th & Woodland Ave. 


<5 werseneee gp Ste Ws 
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Oak Ridge 
S.C. White Leghorns 


The most economical 
egg producers. Eggs 

for hatching $1 per 
setting. 


manacer, OAK RIDGE, VA. 











WE BREED y 
BUFF ORPINGTONS, 
t BUFF LEGHORNS 

~ fice ead WHITE LEGHORNS. 
Mf. GOOD LAYING STRAIN RIREDS. 


PLACE your ORDER NOW WITH us 











World’s Greatest Layers | 


Did you know Anconas ar 
the greatest layers known 2| 
Shenk’s 14 years of line breed 
ing, has layers all the winter 
and laying now. 15 
$1.25, 30, 25, 50, $3 ‘50. 
yther leading varieties in our 
catal free. Some stock 
or sale, 


Cc, Ll. SHENK, a 


Single Comb White Leghorns 


Exclusively 


“THAT'S MY BUSINESS.’ 


The finest exhibition and laying strains on the 
South Altantic coast. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. 


HAYDEN CLEMENT, Box F, 
EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 


C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes, 
B. 50 Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, 
C. 1. Games and 5S. C. Rhode Island Reds. Large Pekin 
and Indian Runner Duck E ggzs, $2.00 foril. Send for fol- 
der. It’s free 
Exhibited 10 birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
‘won 3 firsts, 3 seconds and 3 thirds, 4500 birds competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Jee and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 








Luray, Va. | 





Salisbury, N. C. 














WARREN PARTRIDGE 
WYANDOTTES 
Have won more firsts, and 
seconds in four leading 
shows (beside sweepstakes 
and specials) than all other 
exhibitors combined. Stock 
and eggs for sale. Write for 
mating list and prices. Sat- 
istaction guaranteed. 
Route 1, 
Box D, Candler, N. C. 








R. C. Rhode Island Reds. 
layers. Won silver cup; gold special; spe- 
cials for shape, color, best red. Many firsts 
in large shows. Eggs, $1.25, $2, $4, per 15. 
Cockerels, $2 and $3. Gem incubator cheap. 
Catalog and ‘“‘How to Feed” free. Mrs. J. C. 
Deaton, Landis, N. C. (Red fancier eight 
years. ) 


heavy winter 





Great Bargain—Price within reach of all. 
Improve your poultry. Ss. cC. Buff Orping 
ton eggs from high quality stock, $1.50 for 
15, four or more sittings at one shipment, 
$1.25 for 15. Orpington Poultry Yard, Cam- 
eron, N. C. 





s. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. 


Win?7 prizes on? encries at She Iby. Also 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 











THE POULTRY YARD 


— B, Stereneon, 108 Loekney, National 























HOW TO PRESERVE EGGS. 


Water-Glass the Best Preservative. 


CCORDING to experiments made 
Dakota 
closely 


by the 


water-glass 1 


to the requirements of a good pre- 


servative for 


substances commonly 
was found in these experiments that 
eent solution of water-glass 
effectually 
of three and 


@ 10 per 
yreserves e££S SO 


I 


“at the end 


months eggs that were preserved the 
first part of August still appeared to 
ye perfectly fresh. In most 
yes, after a little 


€ 


North 


nore 


eges than 


settles to one side, and 


t 


I 
I 


hen inferior 


preserved for 
nonths in water 


in quality. 
three and 
glass the 


employed. 


time, 


ins. Vallee Paces? oie Hatching be t hi 
Contest. Her records snes a Cc ng 


set, 3 tested out, 137 chicks y tehed 


inuciel “Hinkof at! ‘Yoran CONKE - t 


ee ro the 


eent per dozen. Water-glass is sod- 
ium and potassium silicate, sodium | 


silicate being usually the cheaper. | 140 sxc BOTH G9 Incubator $10< 
If wooden kegs or barrels are to cena BOTH 





















be used in which to pack the ces, | Stet eee. prge™t 
they should first be thoroughly | 3 East of 
scalded with boiling water, to sweet- | _ copper neckles 





en and purify them. 


e jogue Free. 
Gronciad Incubator Co. 
Boxl01 Racine, Wis. (3) 













Uncle Jo’s Answers to Poultry 


Questions. 
I. 


HAT causes hard, sore lumps 
to grow on the bottom of 
duck’s feet.”’ 

These lumps or knots are usually 
caused by bruises and sometimes by 
briers or thorns. When a duck 
first leaves the water after bathing 
its feet are very tender and are 








55 Buys Best 
se i Incubator 


Both ordered eee 
ght prepaid 






| at any price 
| ere better. Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Write for book today 
om send price now and save time. 


Belle City Incubator Company, Box 101 Racine, 











Munnimaker 


INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS. 


Farms, Normandy, Tenn. 


S. C. Rhode Island Reds 
“Eggs For Hatching” 


From Business Birds and 
Baby Chicks that grow. 
Reds exclusively. 
{f you are looking for a bargain, write ue 
We can please you. 
BATHOS POULTRY FARM, 
Ronte 4, - ~ ~ Guyton, Ga 


White Plymouth Rocks 


One cock, eight hens and one cockerei 
all registered Sysonsby strain. For im- 
mediate sale $3 each. 


GEO. W. MONTCASTLE, 
LEXINGTON, N. C. 


per any of the following 
E Gs at per sitting of 1: 

cca Breeds of pure-bre: 
poultry: Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes 
Black Minorcas, Houdans, Blue Andalusians 
White Leghorns, Buff and White Orpingtons 
Rhode Island Reds. 





All prize winners. 













































winners at North Carolina State — 
Morganton. Eggs for hatching $1.50, nd 
$3 per 15. Write for mating list. Satisf ac ibaa 
guaranteed on all orders. 
Ww. 8B. COBB, - - - 





8. C. WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS AND 
COCKEREL FOR SALE. 
Also a few White and Buff Orpingtons. 
Eggs, $1 per 15 from Leghorn Stock. 
OC. L. HIGBEE, - - Greensboro, N. C. 





CHOICE YOUNG BREEDING STOCK FOR SALE 
Best Barred Plymouth Rocks and S. C. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios, half dozens and dozens. Say 
what you want and get my prices, please 
& B. GEER, 





8. C. WHITE LEGHORNS—My strain has 
been bred nearly a quarter of a century for 
heavy ege production. They lay all the 
time. They win every time. Eggs from 
winners at great International Show at At- 
lanta. $1.50 per 15; 2.50 per 30.—T. B. 
LILES, White Leghorn Specialist, Rocking- 
ham, N. C. 















LANGSHANS 
Rose Comb Black Mimorcas, Reds, and 
Brown Leghorns. 
Steck and Eggs For Sale. 
4: Write me, 
a @. H. LOGAN, - Kings Mountain, N. C. 


ee — 






Nashville, Tenn. | 


|in a jar and pour 
Chapet Hill, N.C. | 


tains its normal position in the egg, 
they were not to be dis- 
fresh, 

most 
t beat up well for cake 
making or for frosting, 
from solution in water-glass seemed 
quite equal to the 


and in taste 
tinguished 

store eggs. 
eges will no 


from 
Again, 


of the market. 


Of 20 methods of 


tested in Ge 
proved most 
the eggs w 
them in lim 
them in 
sion was re 
preferable, 
eggs with v 


a disagreed 
“There is, 
water-glass, 
be avoided 
The follo 
Use pure 


thoroughly 
To each 190 


rmany, the 


effective were 
ith vaseline, 
e water, and 
water-glass. 


sached that 
because 


treating 


able odor 
however, 


wing 


boile@® and 
quarts of 


quart of water-glass. 


them, cover 


Keep eggs 


A dry cool 


ing well. 


cellar is a 


If the eggs are kept 


a place the 


the eggs are 


Do not was 


outside of t 


For packing, use only 
eges 
be saved and may prove 


fresh eggs, 
the others. 


duct, that 











silicate 


he shell 


for stale 


Water-glass is a very 
can usually 
at not to exceed 50 cents per gallon, 
and one gallon would make enough 
solution to preserve 50 dozen eggs, 
s0 that the cost of material for this 
method would Bee be about one 


average fresh egg 


preserving egg 


varnishing the 
aseline takes 
ble time and 
lime water is likely to give 


one drawback 
with eggs preserved in a solution of 
viz, that the shell easily 
bursts in boiling water. 

by cautiously 
the shell with a strong needle. 
directions 
serving by this method are given: 
water that 


solution 


in a cool, 


is deposited 
not properly 
h the eggs before 
ing, for by so doing you injure 
keeping quality, 
ing the mucilaginous coating 


probably 





Indian Runner duck eggs, 12 for $1. 





easily injured by stepping on a '/| ; 

sharp stone or other rough sub- , Stock for sale at a bargain. 

stance forming a stone-bruise. ] | #ICKORY POULTRY FARMS, Hickory, N.C. 
have frequently cut thorns and 


Eggs for Hatching 


S. C. W. and S. C. B. Leg- 
horns and Anconas. Als« 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 


COLUMBUS 
POULTRY FARM, 
R. K. MOORE, Prop. 
CHADBOURN, - N.C. 


briers from the bottom of my ducks’ 
feet after they have been imbedded 
in the ball of the foot for weeks. 
There is no remedy, the only thing 
that can be done is to examine the | ¢ 
duck’s feet occasionally and if any in- | 
dication of a “rising’’ found, open | 
and remove foreign substance. 


I. EGGS FOR HATCHING 

“Can you tell me what causes ae a ts 2 Wee 
tas ainwe? alet , also is | Rocks, ite an olumbian an- 
little chicks’ skin to puff up, also i | dottes, S. C. White and Buff Orpingtons. 
S.C.R.1. Reds, S.C. Black Minorcas, S. C. 
- | White and Brown Leghorns, $1.50 per 
the chest, caused by a puncture of | setting of 15. Alsocockerels and hens. 
the lung. This condition can be | A. & M. COLLEGE & EXPERIMENT STATION, 
brought about in several ways; First, | Poultry Department, West Raleigh, N. €. 

| 








there anything to do for it?” 
The trouble is what I call air in | 





by a puncture from the outside; sec- ROSE COMB WHITE WYANDOTTES 
ond, by taking some sharp and hard | Exclusively. 
substance into the crop sack as | — {= pg eg 
crockery, glass, grit, etc., which cuts MRS. L. M. COX, - eats Wilson, i 
through the crop and punctures the - 
lung. Third, it may be caused by PURE-BRED POULTRY. 
tuberculosis. Should the condition | ® © Black Minorcas, White, 
exist from the latter, the cure is a icine ee UE tiie 
prompt use of the hatchet, but the |p. K. FRYE, - - - Hickory, N. C. 
pee th eg = iA tine Eggs SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND 
; Erni ieee RED EGGS, and pure white eggs 
This should be done with a pair of | from fawn and white Indian Runner ducks 
shears, cutting out a small slice of | #°#¥Y !@ying strains. Es $1.25 per 15 
the skin, in this way making a hole | JOSEPH LEE, Jr. - - 
that will stay open. Usually in 
two or three days the chick 
will be all right, but 
it droop and show constitutional dis- 
turbance, it should be removed from 
the rest of the flock and watched. 
It may be tuberculosis. 


iif. 
“How long will good, 





Brown, and 











Landrum, 8. C. 





ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS 
From Choice Birds, 

should | $3 per Fifteen, Express Prepaid. 

Satisfactory Hatch Guaranteed. 


0. Jd. McCONNELL, - 


Royston, Ga. 


PHEASANTS 


(Chinese Ringnecks.) 





Stock for sale, and eggs booked now 


fertile eggs | A. CROONENBERGHS, - Lynnhaven, Va. 





being turned every day, keep for 
hatching, or how old must they be! yin. wiper ly eg jy yt Lg 7 S.C 


. < > 22 ¢ rh 9??? | Brown Leghorns, S. C. Black Minores Rose 4°8.C 
Ww hen they will not hatch? | Rhode Island Re sds, White Wy: undottes, S.C. "Bult Or- 
If eggs are stood on small end, | Pingtons, Silver Spangled Hamburgs and Black Breasted 
. ; Red Game Bantams. Eggs either v eee gags 50 and $3 
keeping the air cell up, and turned | for 15. Satistaction guaranteed. Catalogu 
: sv & SON, W N I 
three times a week, they should when ae ESVILLE, a © 
the temperature does not go above | EGGS 
i ¥ . : aE |} From prize-winning = stock. Rose 
50 degrees, keep for two weeks and | rhode Island Reds, $2 to $5 
then hatch a fairly good per cent of | of awards on application. 
strong, healthy chicks, though it is GREEN LAWN POULTRY YARD, 


Tarboro, N. C 
always best and surest to set eggs 
not over a week old, and the day | 
after they were laid would be better. 





Comb 
per 15. List 





PRIZE Fh 8 - RHODE ISLAND REDS 
Eggs. Catal og. 
MRS. J, c ‘DEA FON, - Landis, N. ©. 
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Saturday, April 6, 1912.] 





INDIAN RUNNER 
DUCK EGGS 


My ducks are noted as heavy 
crs of white eggs My strain 
Brooks- Walton one of the 
known in the U. S. of the 
‘true’ pencilled fawn and white—the 
genuine original Indian Runner, both 
in color and type. My flock has ac- 
cess to abundant water, insuring fer- 
tility. I pack eggs carefully in bas- 
kets and send directions as to care 
and feed. No ducks for sale. Eggs, 
13 for $1; 85 for $2.50. 


W. W. HENRY 
BROAD RUN, - VIRGINIA, 


i e 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS 


betuer 


lay- 
is the 

best 
dark or 














layers, first at exhibit. 


prices on three or 


Greenville 
s, $1 for 13. Special 





iare sittings 


THE ANCHOR DUCK FARM, 














II TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALKS 


| 
| 





| 
| 
} 
| 


I. H. Gass, Prop., - Afton, Tenn., R. 1. 
Shipping Point, Greenville, Tenn. 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCK EGGS 

rue fawn and white, good show ducks and | 
ay layers of snow white eggs. Yard 

No i all firs winners at various 

shows, $2 for 1 yard No. 2, second | 





for 13 





ize winners, eggs; yard No. 

third prize winners, $1 for 13 eggs. And 

~ C White Leghorns, pure white and 
d’s best layers, 15 eggs $1. 


SUNNY SOUTH POULTRY FARM, 





it, L. Wagner, R. F. D. No, 4, Newton, S. C. 
runner DUCKS 


The greatest layers on earth; 300 
eggs per year. Send 10 cents for 
beautifully illustrated booklet No. 
92 Tells how to raise ducks suc- 
cessfully. WOMAN’S COL- 
LEGE, Meridian, Miss. 








ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS 





“Bred to lay” and to weigh— 
Hence they pay. 

Want Some ‘“‘eggs to hatch” from my 

lied prize-winning strain. ist on 
crel, hen and pen, Ircdell County Poul- 
Shew. Writ 

D. MATT THOMPSON, 
Box NN . - - 


Statesville, N. C. 


WHITECREST FARM 
BREEDERS OF SINGLE COMB WHITE 
LEGHORNS EXCLUSIVELY 
Lakewood Strain, Young Strain; 
Strains on Earth. 

laye limited number of 
is season. Whitecrest 
-age lifters. Lay 
~ ing of 11 eggs 





Finest 


sittings for sale 

Leghorns are mort- 

other breeds sleep. 
Address, 


while 
$1.50. 


J. A. NUNN, New Bern, N. C. 





EGGS FOR SETTING. 


cetcd S. Cc. Wh 


‘ lxghorns; D. W. Young 

strain Kimball Farm, Oxford, N. C., R. F. 

’ 1.50 for sitting of 15. Every egg 
tntecd abs tely fresh. 





EGGS FOR UATCHING. 





om OR, eds, Columbian Wyandottes, 
ad Grown ghorns 15 for $1; or will ex- 
nge 3¢ fo 5 pounds cowpeas. Two- 
rds hatch guarant or order duplicated 
half price. C. J. Ww ARINE RK, Ruffin, N. C. 





EGGS BUFF AND WHITE ORPINGTON 


EGGS, $1 fer 15. 


re B. BAGWELL 
LORAY, 





5 EGGS FROM PRIZE PENS, $1.50. 
15 Beggs fron ity Pens, $1.00. 
Reds, S White Leghorns, S. C. 
Minorcas Silver Wyandottes, White 
J. %. ¥Y¥ODBR, 
Hickory, N. C. 





EGGS AND BABY CHICKS 





prize-winning rpingtons—Buff, Black 
anc wi lite. 
free latir ite to, 
MILL EI rs ‘ORPI INGTON FARM, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 
EGGS! EGGS! 

rom — d-to-lay and win S. C. 3lack 
norcas, White Orpingtons, and Columbian 


rap AR at $3 per 15. Write your wants. 
“Mot NTAIN VIEW POUL TRY FARM, 
Mooresbore, N. 





WHITE WYANDOTTES AND S. y 
LEGHORNS—W or sil, loving pal by sso 
akKCS Pen, second pe four cash prizes, 10 
Dons. nig Pie $1.56 5 Eges, $1.50— 
Wr J free mating list. 
POU I TRY ¥ ARDS, Henry, N.C. 


OAK GROVE 


® per 15. 
MIEDMONT 








POULTRY FARM. 





ders of thoroughbred Ss. Cc. White 

zt or 8 Eggs $1.50 per 15; $2.50 per 30, 

‘ i Be 2 100. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
eoene eftunded 


c. A. HARDEN » Prop. - Randleman, N. C. 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 


Winter-Laying Strain. 
Eggs, $1.50 for Fifteen. 











J. W. DOUGAN, - Williston, Tenn. 
8. bea RHODE ISLAND RED EGGS—From 
tay best mate pen, $1.50 for 15. Cockerels, 
$1 to $5.—S, = Marvin, Jdr., White Hall 8S. C. 
EGGS—3 1.75 p r 15 Express prepaid. Six 
rest varicties. Write for illustrated folder. 


The Uahn Poyitry Yards, 


Hickory, N. C. 





! 


NORTH CAROLINA. | 











CORRECTING HEREDITY. 


Right Living Will Go Far Toward 
Overcoming Inherited Weaknesses, 





OT so long ago people lived in 
abject" fear of the bogy of phys- 
ical inheritance, for they believed 
that the sins and weaknesses of the 
father were visited in the most liter- 
al sense upon the children. They 
thought that the law was an iron 
one from which there could be no 
appeal. We are wiser now, and hap- 
pier, for we have found out that in 
the matter of disease heredity does 
not determine our fate, but merely 
marks an avoidable tendency 
Just as the poor man’s 
become a millionaire, so 
man’s son may 


son may 
the sick 
become a man rich in 
health and strength; although in 
either case the man concerned will 
have to work hard and fight many 
battles. To the human being de- 
termined to win the prize of health, 
the knowiedge of inherited tenden- 
cies to disease will be in itself an ad- 
vantage. Being forewarned, he is 
forearmed., 

A person who knows that his 
mother and perhaps an aunt or two 
have died of tuberculosis will from 
the beginning throw up. defense 
against that particular enemy. He 
will live day and night in fresh air, 
eat suitable food, wear proper 
clothes, and so live that his inher- 
ited tendency will grow yearly less, 
until by and by he is in no danger 


of contracting tuberculosis. He did 
not inherit it; he never had it; and 
finally, by sensible living, he has 


eliminated the disposition toward it 
from his tissues. Much the same 
may be said to those who fear that 
they have inherited an appetite for 
alchohol, which is observed in some 
(by no means in all) of the children 
of drunkards, and to those who 
think that they have a predisposition 
to gout. 


It must be remembered, however, 
that Nature is not always direct in 
her attacks; she is capable of in- 
numerable flank movements and sur- 
prises. The children of the dipso- 
maniac may find themselves assailed 
with rheumatism; those of gouty 
parents may be attacked by tubercu- 
losis. Vigilance is the price not only 
of liberty but of health. 


In this fight against inherited phy- 
sical tendencies, we not only gain 
health for ourselves, but benefit 
those who are to follow us. The 
man who succeeds in eradicating his 
own tendency to gout is likely to 
have children still less liable to the 
disease than himself, and so on from 
generation to generation. It is cer- 
tain that true wisdom for ourselves 
as well as true love for those who 
are to come after us consists in re- 
cognizing our physical weak spots 
and in making every effort to 


strengthen them.—yYouth’s Compan- 
ion. 

Many people sind sate the care 
of their fowls with too many ‘‘fool”’ 
notions like they were solving some 
puzzle. Clean quarters, clean wa- 
ter and green feed are essential. 
Then, if you have any powers of ob- 
servation, you will soon see what 
they thrive on. Read the experience 


of others, follow 
Exercise 
not buy 
medicines and foods.—J. M. 
Tarboro, N. C. 


but do not try to 
out thing you read. 
some discrimination. Do 
chicken 
Norfleet., 


every 


I have been raising and caring for 
a better grade of poultry for the past 
five years than that kept in the com- 
munity in which I lived, and when 
my neighbors’ hens would ‘‘go on a 
strike,” as they expressed it, and quit 
laying, my hens would continue to 


supply us with high-priced eggs.— 
R. B. Sullivan, Hebron, Va. 








(21) 461 





A few choice Coc 


fourth pen; also, 
cock, 2nd pen. 





IGLOE FARM, 


PURE BRED STOCK 


Eggs from bred to lay, White Wyandottes and S. C. White 
Leghorns, $1.50 and $3.00 per 15. Special prices on lots of 100 or 
more. Day-old chicks, $15 per 100, ready for delivery March Ist. 


burg Poultry show, January 9-12, 1912: 
cock, 3rd and 4th hen; third cockerel; ist pullet; second and 


75 Berkshire pigs; also a few young boars and gilts. 
bred in the South, our stock is acclimated, and you run no risk. 
ALL STOCK GUARANTEED. Write today for full particulars. 


One of the Largest and Best Equipped 
Poultry Plants in the South. 


R. E. CRADDOCK, Manager, 
Lynchburg, Va., R. F. D. No. 1. 


kerels, $3.00 each. Premiums won at Lynch- 


White Wyandottes, Ist 
special for best display. White Leghorns, 1st 


Being 





Wy SS 














‘FOWLS THAT LA 


Black Orpingtons 
Buff Orpingtons 
Imperial Buff Minorcas 
S. C. Black Minorcas 
Barred Plymouth Rocks 
White Plymouth Rocks 
Buff Plymouth Rocks 
Ss. C. White Leghorns 
You can’t ‘“‘gather figs of 
“lay-low”’ all winter. 
AFTER APRIL 
pingtons and Buff 


thistles,”’ 


IST, Eggs from all 
Minorecas, at 15 for 








Sixteen Varieties of Trap-Nested, Bred-to-Lay Howtis 
We Know 


\ pacincteieslastadasconeent POULTRY FARMS, Inc., 


the Egg Record of Every Hen on the Job. 
s. C. Buff Leghorns 
Ss. C. Brown Leghorns 
White Wyandottes 
Columbian Wyandottes 
Buff Wyandottes 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds 
R. C. Rhode Island Reds 
Buckeyes 
nor eggs from hens with a predisposition to 


varieties of our 
$2.50. 


heavy layers, except Or- 


Montvale, Virginia. 














_J 
A Cheery Letter from a Northern S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 
F Eggs for hatching from my hen Nancy— 
armer. the hen that laid 225 eggs in one year. 
HE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is These eggs are the finest stock and are 
the best paper I read, and I'll} .for sale at $1.50 and $2 per 16. 
name some of the others: Orange 


Judd Farmer; Farmers’ Guide; Eli- 
bert Hubbard’s Magazine; Com- 
moner, and the Indianapolis News. 

I live in northern Indiana and 
even though you don’t give a snap 
for Northern subscribers and their 
opinions, I can say that it is very 
noble of The Progressive Farmer 
to teach me not to bite at stock 
food and patent medicine fakes. 

I wish to thank The Progressive 
Farmer for teaching me so much 
about the Southern States, that I 
could not learn otherwise. 


The articles by your subscribers 
are a grand and glorious business 
education. I read many of your ar- 
ticles and editorials aloud to our 
family and they enjoy same im- 
mensely. 

I put to use the Rock Island Rail- 
road meat curing recipe in your is- 
sue of January 6, 1912. I thank 
you for that recipe. Always before 


we packed our pork in so much 
brine and called it square. 
I have yet to run across a maga- 


zine or newspaper that is on a moral 
basis with The Progressive Farmer. 
It appeals to the boys and girls and 
that is the only way to keep them 
on the farm. It is their companion 
and when The Progressive Farmer 
arrives in the mail its just like at- 
tending an agricultural institute 
where both old and young mingle 
and exchange opinions, thereby mak- 
ing everybody feel good. Agricultural 
experts are all right in their place, 
but when they are given full swing, 
and the people who compose the 
backbone of the world are preached 
to, as though utterly ignorant, it 
becomes monotonous, discourages the 
parent and the children rush to the 
city where there’s something doing 
all the time as they term it. 


The readers of The Progressive 
Farmer are my brothers and sisters, 
and I proudly proclaim them as my 
teachers. If I’m your only Northern 
reader, I say: “Shake hands, you 
Southernites— on with your good 
work.” 

All honor to The Progressive 
Farmer for the stand it takes against 
grafters and fakirs. Just a few more 
words for the parents and older chil- 


dren—try reading the articles and 
editorials aloud to your family— 
keeping . good literatufe a _ secret 
shows one of two things; hoggish- 
ness or carlessness. 

Don’t forget this: Boost for the 


ness or carelessness. 
FRANKLIN EDWIN CARITHERS 
Rochester, Ind. 





We help ourselves only as we help others. 


J. W. KEENE, 
FOUR OAKS, - NORTH CAROLINA 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


Book and calendar for 1912 contains 200 
pages, 72 varieties pure bred, 62 colored 
plates. Many other illustrations, descrip- 
tions. Incubators and brooders. Low prices 
on all stock and eggs. How to raise and 
make hens lay. Get my plans. Allsay it’s 
great—this book—only 15c. Price list oa 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 61, Rheems, P: 


BUCKEYE REDS 


The Popular Breed. 
Eggs, 15, $1.25. 


TROLLINGER, - Catawba, N. C. 








J. H. 





PIT GAMES—War Devil pit games are of 
the best breeding. Guaranteed dead game 
and fighters. Also. good for general pur- 
poses. One year old, $2; hens $1. Eggs 
$1.50 per 15. 

F LOYD ‘L. UZZELL, Goldsboro, N. C. 





Eggs—From Prize 
White Cornish Indians, 
My stock is the best. Also White Ply- 
mouth “ery Eggs from exhibition stock, 
$1.50 per 15. Circular free. 

BY RON “ik OSBORNE, - Greensboro, N. C. 

PURE-BRED 8S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Exclusively Farm Raised. 

Shoemaker strain. Heavy winter 
Eggs, $1 per 15. 

WwW. P. PAGE, - - - Valdese, N. C. 


S. C. REDS also BUCKEYES 


Stock and Eggs—latter, $1 to $2 per 15. 
MRS. 8S. F. LONG, - Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Winning Dark and 
$3 and $1.50 per 15. 


layers. 








EGGS—From Ss. C. teds. No smut, no 
white. Pen No. 1, 15 for $2; utility, $1 
Buckeyes, Pen 1, containing birds purchased 
direct from Andrews of New York, $2 per 
15; utility pen, $1 per 15. Packed to reach 
any destination safely. MRS. S. F. LONG, 
Chapel Hill, N. C, 





Mumford’s Poultry Farm, Blue Mont, N. C., 


has some of the State’s best exhibition Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks and R. I. Reds, both 
combs. Healthy, large, laying strains. De- 
scriptive circular and prices furnished. Sat- 


isfaction guaranteed. Matings for sale. Fine 


show record. 


A GILT-EDGED 
INVESTMENT 


7, 8or 9 Per Cent Guaranteed 
on Sums From $50 to $200 


To a limited number of Progressive Farmer 
readers of character and standing in their 
respective communities, we shall be glad to 
send particulars concerning a thoroughly 
gilt-edge investment guaranteeing 7 per cent 
at least, with 8 or { per cent as a possibility. 
No large amounts taken 


THE PROGRESSIVE F ARMER, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


























I am no farmer, but that’s all the more 
the reason I want your paper, as it gives 
us so much information, not only of @ 
farm nature, but of the poultry industry; 
this, by-the-way, is raipdly coming to the 
front. The egg business is becoming one 
of the topics of the day; no longer can we 
buy eggs for one cent each, but now from 
two to four cents each. Your paper is the 


best $1 investment that I have made.—Geo. 





Elbert Hubbard. 


Cc. Fisher, Salisbury, N. C. 


‘3 HAWHKIN'S EXTRA 
PROLIFIC COTTON 


EVERY COT’TON GROWER 


or small, rich or poor, should 
write to 


B. W. HAWKINS 


originator and grower 
AT NONA, GEORGIA, 


for and descriptive 
of his 


Extra Prolific Cotton 


And Price of Seed. 


lt matters not who you are, it’s free, 
and will be worth hundreds of dollars to 
you. Early maturity and will make three 
bases per acre. 

Ninety days from coming up to open 
bolls—a record breaker of early matur- 
ing varieties of cotton. 

Testimonials of the most astounding 
results from scientific farmers who have 
tried this cotton. Im fact, it just suits 
the wants and needs of the cotton grow- 
er in and out of the boll-weevil section 
as well. 


Large 


the 


history circular 





Write VINEYARD FARM, Griffin, Ga., 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 

















ORCHARD AND GARDEN 

















BEGIN NOW TO PREPARE FOR 
AN ORCHARD. 


| With a Proper Selection ot Fruits 


the Farmer Can Have 
Year Round. 


and Nuts, 
Fruit the 


VERY farmer should grow some 

fruit, if not for market, at least 
enough for home use. Conditions in 
every section of the State may not be 
suitable for all kinds of fruit, but 
there is not a locality where some of 
the fruits will not thrive. 

Let every farm have a fruit garden 
and, though it may not be a large 
one, if it is rightly planned and well 
cared for, it will produce an abund- 
ance of fruit for the family needs 
and maybe a surplus for your neigh- 
bors. A fresh supply of fruit of some 


Spraying to Prevent Wormy Apples. 


HE first spray for the dpple and 

pear is for the purpose of con- 
trolling the worms that get in the 
fruit, Thousands of apples and pears 
drop from the trees while young on 
account of the worms checking the 
growth. The parent of the apple 
worm is one of the moths or candle 
flies seen fiying around lights at 
night. The blossom end of the apple 
is open until about 10 days after the 
blossoms have fallen. Of course, 
this opening is very small, but you 
examine it and you will find it to be 
large enough for a very small worm 
to crawl through. The moth or 
candle fly lays the egg on the leaves 
and twigs near the blossoms just 
about the time the blossoms open 


for prices and Experiment Farm tests 
on COOK'S IMPROYED and CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 
COTTON and MARLBORO CORN. The govern- 


‘Cotton Seed 


Aruaits Jan \Feb |frar Sept) Oct | Nor| Dec 





ment has bought quantities of these seed from us for distribution, which proves 


their quality. 


COTTON SEED $1. CORN $2 PER BUSHEL. 


We have our own private gin and keep our seed pure. 
Discount on quantity lots. 





For a strong 
fruiter, fine staple, little 
loss In case of storm and a 
yield of from 39 to 42 per 
cent lint plant. 
PETERKIN IMPROVED 
COTTONSEED. 
The best when 
thirty years ago 
to-day. 
Writ 


weed, good 


originated 
the best 


for prices. 
seed delivered 
Fort Motte, 8. C. 
J. R. CROUCH, 

General Sales Agent, 

FORT MOTTE, 8s. C. 


All f.0.b., 





——_——— IMPROVED KING 


COTTON SEED 


75¢ per Bushel 


to those sending cash with order to 
A. & M. College Farm Department, 


WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 


COTTON SEED 


for 














PURE 
CULPEPPER’S 
IMPROVED 


Cottonseed 
growing, medium maturing, 
large bolled, and heavy yield- 
ing variety. DIRECTOR, 
N. C. EXPERIMENT STATION. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


300 


sale. Vigorous 





I have bushels of 
Allen’s Early Prolific Cotton Seed 
That is worth $1 per bushel. 
The 
supply 
bushel, 


season is late. I want to selk Will 
as long as it lasts at 75 cents per 
eash with order. Act quick. 

Z. B. AUSTIN, 
Clayton, N. C., near Raleigh. 


BIGGS’ 
PROLIFIC SEVEN EAR CORN 


75 to 125 bushels per acre, 
land, with a very small! fer- 

Carefully selected; 75 cents 
per bushel. 





will yield from 
on fairly good 
tilizer expense. 
a peck $2.50 


VINEDALE FARM, 
Route 2, Tarboro, N. C. 





BRANCH’S GENUINE RATTLESNAKE 
WATERMELON SEED 


GULY PURE STRAIN eactaly atteaeed a ease 
orty years. eo other variety 
WW UNITED STATES grown on plantation of 
acres. Pure seed impossible where different kinds 
are grown. 1 0z. 15e—2 oz. 25c—4 02. 4 b. 60e— 
1 Ib, $1.00—5 Ibs. $4.50—10 Ibs. $8.50 delivered. 
Remit registered letter or money order. Send for Seed 
Annual. Manual on melon culture with all orders. 


M.1. BRANCH, Berzelia, Cohubia County, Georgia. 





FRUIT TREES IN EXCHANGE 
-————- FOR NAMES 





We want to increase our mailing 
list by the addition of 100,000 home 
owners. Want nothing but first class 
names. For $1 cash and 20 names will 
send you $3 worth of Fruit Trees and 
soon. 10c cash and 20c per name to 
any amount. Time is short—want 
the orders and names at once. Leave 
the selection to us, as it is our busi- 
ness to know the best. 


JOHN A. YOUNG & SONS 
Greensbore Nurseries, Greensboro, N. C. 














PEACH 
APPLE | TREES 2 Cents and Up. 


STAWBERRY PLANTS, SILVER MAPLE TREES 
Also Plum, Pear, Cherry, Grape Vines, etc. Cal- 
ifornia Privet. Splendid stock. NO agents 
Save you 75 per cent. Write for FREE Catalogue 


Tennessee Nursery Company 
Bex 95. Cleveland, Tenn. 


FRE BOOK ON SOIL 


AERATION 


armers’ Bulletin No. 1 issued by the Du Pont Dept. 
Py Agriculture, treats of soil aeration. Progressive 
farmers realize the important bearing of underground 
air on quality and quantity of crops. Address Dept. 177. 


DU PONT POWDER CO., Wilmington, Del. 








Brook’s Seed Corn |: 


14 EARS TO STALK. 


Field Corn, $1.25 Peck; $4 Bushel. 
Not a fake—references given. 


E. C. Brooks, Route 3, Roxbore, N. C. 
Columbia Long Staple Cottonseed 


The best long-staple 
ed by U. S. Gove 
bushel (one dollar 
bushel). Triumph 
Simpkins’ Prolific 
bushel. 

Jd. W. KILPATRICK, - 
kK. bk. D. 


Batts’ Prolific Corn—lI offer for sale a well- 
selected lot of Batts’ Genuine Four-Ear Pro- 
lifie Corn. { produced 75 bushels per acre 
in 1911. Will ship at following price, f.o.b. 
Norwood, N. C., cash with order: Bushel, $2; 
haif bushel, $1.10; quarter bushel, 65c.—J. 
0. Morton, Norwood, N. C. 





to plant; recommend- 
ronment; price, $1.25 per 
and twenty-five cents per 
cottonseed, $1 per bushel. 
cottonseed, 75 cents per 


Kingston, N. C. 
No. 6. 








CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 
Cottonseed. Buy my high-yielding strain 
of this wonderful variety. Supply wil) not 
last through the season. Price, only $1 
bushel Ask for Cotton and Corn 
RK. P. STEINHEIMER, - 


Brovks, Ga, 





WATSON MELON SEEDS. 
pounds of Watson Melon 
the choice melons from our 
culls. No premature seeds; all 
guaranteed to be true. $1 per 
FT. VALLEY FRUIT FARM, Ft. 


106 Seeds from 


farm. No 
perfect and 
pound. 


Valley, Ga. 


Booklet. | 
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kind may be had from April till late 
in the fall and by storage some 
months later. By the canning of 
surplus fruit a supply may be had 
the entire year. 

Now is the time to plan for your 
fruit garden, for next fall is the time 
to plant and this season’s crops will 
do mueh to put the land in condition. 

t a good slope, well drained and 


A north and east slope is to be 
red to a south slope, as buds 
'n slower in spring and are not so 
Eble to be frozen as those on the 
south slope. Let your location be 
as handy to the house as practicable. 
for the housewife and children like 
to pick fruit without travelling a 
long distance. During the present 
summer, plant such crops on your 
land as will leave it in good condi- 
tion for planting in the fall. If the 
land is in brush, clear it now and 
plant to cowpeas or some crop that 
will help enrich the soil. 

Fall planting, all things being con- 
sidered, is preferable to spring plant- 
ing. Plants if set in the fall before 
the ground freezes become settled 
and are ready to start into active 
growth early in the spring. 

In selecting fruits to plant choose 
only those that will do well in your 
locality and get several varieties of 
each that a supply of fruit may be 
had over a longer period. Buy trees 
and plants only from reliable nur- 
series, as then you know what you 
are getting. 

H. M. CONOLLY. 

Alabama Experiment Station. 


Of all men, the farmer should be the best 
rounded man in his community. Whenever 
we can have our sons of the soil educated, 
informed, qualified men, our politics, our 
seciety, and our religion will assume an 
aggressive attitude and will right many 
wrongs.—S. A. M., Coleman, Fla. 





DON’T MAKE A MISTAKE--- 
IF YOU WANT 





SIMPKINS’ PROLIFIC COTTON SEED 





Buy from the originator and from his farms which produced 1100 pounds of lint average per acre. 
Write me or call on me at once, as the supply is limited. 


Ww. A. SIMPKINS, Raleigh, N. C. 








, trolling the rots, 
' not 
| one 
These 


In a few days this egg hatches into 
a small worm, and it immediatel) 
begins to crawl into one of the ap- 
ples through the hole in the blossom 
end. About 10 days after the blos- 
soms have fallen, this hole or open- 
ing in the blossom end of the ap- 
ple closes. 

If no steps have been taken to de- 
stroy these worms before this open- 
ing closes, nothing can be done at 
this late date. The thing to do is to 
get something into the apple that will 
kill the worm before the opening 
closes. This little worm is a rav- 
enous eater and all that is necessary 
to kill him is to get some poison in 
the apple before the opening in the 
blossom end closes. The worm will 
eat enough of the poisoned apple in 
a very short while to cause death. 
The best poison to use is arsenate of 
lead. Use three pounds of lime, 
pounds of arsenate of lead and 5! 
gallons of water. Mix them in the 
same way as when mixing for the 
peach and plum worm. The two 
spray mixtures are exactly the same. 

Give the first spraying just as the 
majority of the blossoms have fallen 
from the tree. Repeat this just 1¢ 
days after the first spray was given 
Don’t wait longer than 10 days, as 
the opening in the blossom end ot! 
the apple will be closed if you do 
and very little if any good will be 
done. 

In applying these two sprays, a 
high pressure should be Kept up ai) 
the time, in order that the mixture 
may be thrown with enough force to 
drive a considerable amount of it in- 
to the opening of the blossom end 
of the fruit. Hold the nozzle close 
enough to the blossoms for this to 
be accomplished. ‘The sprays. te 
give the apples and pears for con- 
scab, etc., need 
be given until after the second 
is given for the apple worm 
will be discussed later. 

L. A. NIVEN. 


two 


if you want to buy anything, 
in The Progressive 


lirst 1Oo 
Farmer’s advertising co) 
ums. If you don’t find it advertised ther: 
write direct to the Editors, who will gladly 
aid you. 








at 


Saturday, April 6. 19%2.] 





Earns Its Cost in a Month— 
Lasts a Lifetime 


Real househo'd economy is possible 
only when you have inthekitchen an 


ENTERPRISE 
Meat and Food Chopper 


Makes possible tempting dishes at 
low cost—saves left-overs. 


The one he cutting principle — 
four-bladed stee! knife revolving 
against the inner surface of a 
perforated steel plate. Does not 
mangle—cuts like shears. Parts 
interchangeable—tinned, cannot 
rust. 

Aiso indispensable at farm killing time— 
to grind sausage meat, etc. 
Price, $1.75 and upward. 
All Enterprise articles : 
— Fruit Presses, 

Cherry Stoners, 

Sausage Stui- 
fers, Sad Irons, 

etc. — made to, 

last. 

Send 4c in stanaps 
for ow. evonomy 

recipe book, 

Enterpr 

House eoper: a 

THE ENTERPRISE 

MFG. CO. OF PA, 

Dept. 70. 

Philadelphia 











All Records Broken In Most Stupendous 
Nation-wide Sale of Organs Ever Known—Com- 
petition Entirely Swept Away By My Direct- 
From-Factory, Free-Home-Trial Selling Pian. 
{t Will Pay You To me id Every Word Below! 

An Adler Organ ii ne will be a never fail- 
ins f pleasur ir 1 _edueation and cul- 

making home th ost attractive place on earth, 
paying for itself over a in by bringing into 
vour home life that which n not buy—happi- 
ness and contentment. 

Its value cannot be measn 
Think what a satisfaction it wi 

what ple asure to sir 


in dollars and cents 
e to listen to its sweet 
2ccompaniment the 
est. 
> an Adler Organ 
ld be better busi- 
c tter farmers be 

fens because 
quse [ wante ad to make 
» delights of 


it po 
» origini ted t e 
whieh 
the “Adler’’ than 
these famous homes 
people. the » duy~—for you 
to send for m3 i . atalog. Lenr n 
how you ¢: v Ww n—Wi r of 
highest prize < 
home for 3 


; more 
in the 


to your 
hout payee ent. 
idk J end for 
er oa m Wve 1 best 
fave it a mé pases free. Send no 
> to buy i i yo u decide 
amin rf on, 


‘fails to ma 
jeer ry 
u the 


n’s ‘rofits 

Mail Coupon! 

So write fc 

Th xe oupon or af 
CYRUS L. ADLER, President, 

Adler Manufacturing Co. Louisville, Ky. 


CYRUS L. ADLER, Pres’t., Adler M’f'g. Co., 
2221 W. Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
Send me my copy of the Wonderful Free Ilus- 4 


i trated Adjier Organ Book 
4 ce tancivensiniesees a es eeiccl ; 


ADDRESS 


7 Meee Bae a SRS Bare ae 
STEADY INCOME 


AGENT $3 TO $5 A DAY 


selling our guaranteed hoslery for men, women 
and children. Every style and grade. Every 
pair guaranteed. Send right back if not satis- 
factor Must last 4 months or new peir given 
free. Big repeat orders. Steady customers. Easy 
sales, big profits. Sell every day in the year 
Gibson averaged $20.55 a day. High school boy 
made 612.60 profit in 2 days. Do not mise this 
chance, Write at once for terms and free sam- 
ple to workers. Now is the time to make some 
extra coin. Send no money. A postal will do. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
4655 Barnuy St., Dayt On, Ohio. 
= 


ope 
You can 
until 








Our advertisers are g nteed to/| 


do what they promise. 


to do so any ings < jus 
not execute any ‘ : ans. 
courage and r ; 
Farmer, for it is r at 
comfort and encouragement 


| The Religion That Young Men Want. | 


(Continued from 15). 


page 
danger, if I 


one 


can, I 

stronger than I 
But when 
arises, whom 
heip? Surely 
I believe, 
know 


will go to some 
to help to keep 
that necessity 
shall I look for 
directly Him who 
gave it me. For I 
whom I have trusted, and I 
am persuaded that he is able to keep 
it against that day.” 


it safe. 

to 
to 
to 


TRAINING FIVE BOYS TO BE 
FARMERS 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter). 


i Af.L need encouragement and 
W it seems that we have never 
ieeded it more than during this long 
ane winter when we had planned 
many things and just could 

any of our plans. Take 

The Progressive 
th 


ead 

now we find 
in its 
an incentive 
housekeepers 
various duties 
sit by a glowing 
read 


akens in us new 


valuable columns. It is 
that we farmers and 

need. When our 
are performed, we 
“old oak fire” 
every 


and carefull 
eolumn. Ti aw 
energies and 
to improve 
way. In 


its 


arouses a greater de- 
sire conditions in 


every 


fact, we just want to be 


and doing 


Since 


up 
hree with 
girls I was left to 
old run-down fe 
determined 


every Way 


about 1 years ago 


five bovs and three 
larze, 
have 
CO vdii 


could M 


tion 


manage a ayn 


alone. I been to 


improve ions in 
fast as | first 
that direc 
farming 


step 
bu improy 
ima pte emenit 

plows, plan 

ever id 


is 
Neip 


t ] } 
nen 
laest 
OI1Ges 


ho 


proving 


' } 


barrels of corn 


the first yeur He is interested in 


improving the old 


He is 


srape 


place in general. 


now buss garden, fen 


fixing 
arbo. and cleaning oft 
and drive 
quire the 


hedges Ways aS never 


do 
It pays to do these things, 


We re tenants to 

too. 
not for increases 
make it 
do 
trouble 
and train 
will pay 


to raise 


ons looks, but it 


value of any home to 
tractive. In fuct it 
well Ot 


expense (oOo, 


pays to 


ings course it is 
and 
our 


teach 
but it 


to 


boys to all this, 


you in the end if you want 


ecessful men 
\bout two s we held 
and 


po- 


ears ago when 


a county our county seat 
the first 
repaid for 
teach and 
happy thev 
realized, 
importance ot 
felt greatly 


s0n won 
doubly 
nade 
Hoy 
then 


effort [ had to 
them. 


how 


urage 
and 


before, 


} . 
they as 


pever the great 


things well. ] 
ged and 
greater 


doing en- 


eaura more 
efforts 
old tarmers 

Children 
to do their 


determined 
each them 
and useful 

should all be 
best in everything. 
well boys. should be 
and encouraged to improve 
conditions and make home attractive. 
Make things appear well at little cost. 
I try each day 
dren with the fact 
an interest in all of 
that it is important 
his or her duty in 
home machinery 
My 13-year-old 
of mules, drives a 
makes means 
he 


to 
make TO 


to be good 
citizens 
taught 
Girls, 
taught 


as as 


to my chil- 
that one has 
my business and 
that 
order 


impress 
each 


does 
to keep the 
running smoothly. 
bos pair 
and 
while 
school every day. Two 
look after and attend 
fowls and pigs which we 
improve and intend to 
pure-bred as soon as possi- 


each 


for a 
wagon 
expenses, 


cares 
school 
to pay 
goes fo 
younger 
to the stock, 
are trying to 
have all 
ble. 
The 
profit. 


boys 


best 
Don't 


pays. 
work 


What 
tor 


we want is 


mere exercise. 


Great demand for goods canned at home 


can furnish you 


open and under pressure. 


with a complete canning outfit 
‘ just like thoseused in the largest canning factories, | 
= only in smaller sizes—even Kitchen Outfits. 

Evaporaters 
these direct from us and save middleman’s profit 


We 


Operated both 
and cookers. Order 
Adopted 





and used by the Girls Tomato Clubs, Membersin the U.S. 


Dept. of Agriculture 
Literature and Price List 


Send us a Card for Free Descriptive 
Good agents wanted. 


HOME CANNER COMPANY. Hickory, N- C. 








tty to 
efforts. 

I have recently added a peanut 
picker and International gasoline en- 
to our farming equipments, and 
one thing calls for another, we 
purchased a wood saw at once, which 
we find great help. 

A wide-awake farmer can always 
find plenty to do. If I can raise five 
successful progressive farmers [ shall 
feel fully rewarded for every 
I have made. Will ask for 
greater honor. 

MRS. M. C. 
Vee 


realize something for your 


sine 


as 


them no 
JOYNER. 
Windsor, 


OUR DOMESTIC SCIENCE READ- 
ING COURSE. 


Bread Making and Baking. 

2 What is yeast? 

\. Yeast is a 

and should 

plant forms 
Q. What 

to the 

A. Soil, 


in the 


( 
microscopic 
treated as any 


plant 
be of the 
three things 
srowth of 
which is found in the flour 
form of sugar and possibly 
the nitrogenous 
ie four; moisture; 

What are 
in bread-making? 
eae liquid and 


Yeast, 
varvineg 


are neces- 


sary 


yeast? 


some of materials 
varmth. 
the essential 


ingredi 
flour, 
with 
shortening 


the pro- 
portions conditions 
and salt ar: 


are not 


Sugar and 


mmonly used, but neces 


sar\ salt hinders fermentation 


while sugar hastens it 
(rive order of 
sad 

the 
sugar, 
rh to 
1oo0 


) mixing doughs 
veast bre 
A Warm 


shortening, 


liquid 
salt 


avoid 


containing 
When liquid 
killing the 


degrees) sufficient 


is cool 
yeast 
flour is 


enous 
(below 
added to give desired co; 
sistency 
Q. What 
ment 


veast 


than 
eluten of the 


value other 
has the 
bread’? 

\. Gluten is 
tened and thus 
bles formed by 

Q. When 
“light’’ for 
ing? 

A. When 
its bulk it is 
ing 


nutri- 
flour ina 


mois- 


bub- 


when 
the 
veast 
sad 
knea 


adhesive 
retains 
the 


is bre 


sas 


sufficiently 
second ding or bak- 
the 
ready 
After it is shaped 
it should again double its 

Q. Describe ‘aerated’ 
popular in Wngland 

A. “Aerated b 

an Kneglish 
yeust is used 
ed 
with 
mixed in a 


has 


second 


dough doubled 
knead- 


loaves 


for 
into 
bulk 

yread 


read”” 
phy 


invented 
1SAG No 
but the 
flour is 


as 
ician in 

for leavening, 
the 


dioxid 


liquid us 
char 
then 


to moisten 


ged carbon- gas and 
mixing 
chine. little fermented 
barley infusion is added to the water 

Q. Distinguish long and 
short process 

A. Long 
first to the 
or ‘‘sponge”’ 
when flour 
vantage 
the 
in the 


special ma 


Sometimes a 


between 
bread? 
process mixed 
batter 
until foamy, 
has the ad- 
flour, and 
more freely 
In the short 
mixed stiff 
first stage. The second 
usually preferable in point 
of time and labor-saving 

Q. What is the desirable tempera- 
ture for the development of the veast 
in the loaf? 

\. From 77 to 95 degrees. 

Q. What value has kneading? 

A. Kneading mixes the ingredi- 
ents, introduces air (oxygen) to all 
parts of the dough mass; distributes 
the yevst plant throughout the mass. 


breads are 
consistency of a 
which 
is added. It 
requiring 
plant 
mixture. 
dough is 


rises 
of less 
yeast grows 
soft 
the 
dough in 
process is 


process to 


effort | 
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STANDARD ES EVERYWHERE 
Well Drilling ivohines 
® Tested, Proved Reliable 


by forty-four years’ use in 
nearly all parts of the world. 
Many men earn big incomes 
with some one of our 59 
atyles and sizes. They use 
power. Made for 

drilling earth. rock and for 
mineral prospecting. Large 

, catalog No.1200 FREE 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 
oo Office and Works: 
URORA, ILL 
a, fice : First National 
Bank Building 











Made from thorough 
ly Galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire, Our 
tree Catalog shows100 
styles and heights of 
hog, farm and poultry 
fence at from 


1 1: CentsaRod Up 


Sold on sO days free trial 
turn [¢ at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.40 


Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
KITSEL MAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 
2 SE eae 


If not satistled re- 








N Ost seine ds nce i 
; made Ie vie 
Double Tale anize d, 
strong licken tig 
13 to 35¢ per rod 

ASample We pay freight 
‘The iow n Fence & Wire Cov 

Dept. so Cleveland, O 
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and rises 


dough is elastic 
and 


suffi- 


smooth, 
when sed 


the 


quick] 
does un stick 
cienths weaded 
Q \’ y 1ze 
able 
\. Simall 


large 


ing is 


pres 
to hand it is 
niall loaves 


ones? 


prefer- 
fo large 


shapes are preferable to 


ones, since more thorough cook- 


insured and more crust 


latter having an 


is pres 
Ant, the additional 
food value 

Go. Note 
served in ba : cooling 
\. (a) Heé i ven should 
too xzreat at first i rder 


bread 
not 
that the 
interior of the loa ay be thor 
ymuighiv baked l th 
loar nay be 
(b) F 
time o 
the 


be 


MnItOorih 


inal temperature and 
fot 


£0) 
lout 


baking, the temperature 


ordinary toaf should 
yO YLrees \ 


should bake one 


(¢ Miethod ot 
taken from the 


© from 
to one-pound 


hour 


cooling, on being 
the bread should 
be placed on slats so that the air may 
circulate freely 
thoroughly 
Q. What ot 
fections in bread and their 
\. Heavy 
poor 


oven, 


upon it 
cooled 


until it is 


are some the imper- 
causes? 
bread, due 
poor yeast 
baking. 

due to over 
dough, 


or sogzsy 
little or 
insufficient kneading 

Large irregular 
kneaded or 
too hot 

Sticky 


to 
flour, too or 
or 
holes 
over-raised or 
ovel. 

bread due to presence of 
bacteria found in poorly made yeasts. 

Mouldy bread due imperfect 
care after baking. 

Sour bread caused by 
bacteria due to allowing 
stand long after 


to 


lactic acid 
dough to 
too mixing. 


{tisa 
Elbert 


fine thing to 
tlubbard 


make vourself needed 





























































































































Increased 
Horse Power 


Humor yourhorses 
by properly. padding 
their collars and they will 
repay you with better work. 
Ventipiex Pads are the k ind 
to use, because they are made 
of ventilated fabric, whic 
allows a free circulation of air under 
fhe collar. This keeps the shoulders 
dry and cool, preventing gall and sores. 
You can use your horses 


Ventiplex Pads vend 
y re satisfactory, anc 

Lm 3 eore then oth ee ki nde. Yo 
will be glad you bought o: 


Most | dealers have them, but 
not sendus his name 
Glee we will “forward @ samp) 
quickly. Patented Sept 20, 


Our folder will Interest : 
you. it ie free for the na | 
ow athe yourssarese? 
We also make th a famous 
“Stay-On’ Blanket. 
Burlington Blanket Co. 
Dept. 54 
Burlington, 
Wis. 











for this 1000 gallon Cedar 
Tank and 20 feet steel 
‘Tower complete as show n 
in cut. Any othe 
equally as low in price. Our 
Ait Pressure Water Works System selis 
for $39.60 in the small size. If you are 
looking for satisfactory goods at low 
prices under our guarantee money back 
if not as represented—tell us your 
wants. Pumps, Jaya. and Water 
Works Equipments to meet all require- 
ments for the Rural ‘ome. 

Anybody can install our goods with 
our directions. Ask for cireular “BW.”’ 


THE BALTIMORE COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


Si} YOUR BACK 


ave time, borses, work 
and money by using an 


Electric Handy Wagon 
Low wheels, brosd tires. No 
living man can build a better. 
Book on ‘‘Wheel Sense” free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL C0. Gox59, Quincy, IN, 



























PDUROC JERSEYS AT DOUBLE BRANCH 
FARM. 

A few young sows, fourteen to. sixtecn 

Months old bred to row the second time 





L. L. MILLER, Prop., Mocksville, N. C., R 2. 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all lands wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general ad- 
vertising guarantee to this department, be- 
eause every purchaser should see land for 
himself before buying, but no man is per- 
mitted to offer land for sale in this depart- 
ment until he has first shown us satisfactory 
references as to his honesty and finaneial re- 
sponsibility. 

















180 Acres Equipped, $5,800. 
Cotton, Corn and Tobacco. 


Everything needed to operate this big Pitt County farm 
goes with it, including a pair of young mules, wagon, 
cart, corn, hay and fodder and all implements; 50 acres 
of dark loam that produces one bale of cotton or 40 
bushels corn to the acre, Jarge area wood and timber, 
good range for stock; 7-room cottage, barn, storage 
house, tobacco barn, stables, tenant house; on three 
public road Near railroad, ete.; everything goes for 
,800, part cash All details and traveling directions to 
see this and a big 200 acre tarm with buildings adapted 
to cotton, grain and tobacco tor $2,300, page 19, 











Southe Farm Catalogue 35,"' just out, copy free. Mahe 
pay buyer's railroad faves. Savon 1358, E. A. Sire 
517 Lithia Street, Green-boro, N. 





FOR SALE 


Farm and Timber Lands 


? APPLY TO 


_ F. Tillery & Son, mote ee, 











ST THE IDEAL 
nate HOME COUNTRY 


lies in the wide ter ice y trav ersed by the Southern Ry. 

apaers as From the high lands of the Appalachians, with 
their « . healt to the Piedmont section, with its 
ig lan on to the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, 
pt «some - ere in this bre odte meee 


hea yieldin 
where every 





place t 
Land. prices range “teoan ‘$15 to "$50 per 






acre. he neo year's crop often more than returns 
the purchase = 

All grasses, grains, fruits and vegetables known to the 
temperate zone > thrive in the Southeast. Alfalfa grows 





nearly every'wnere—4 to 
mon—$15 to $22 per tony 
net $100 to $500 an acre ruck gardening yields 
$200 to $400 per acre—everything else in proportion. 
The Southeast is the farmer's paradise. 
le have P ooklets givi ne full information of conditions 
in each Sou stern Sta Address 
* 2 Ricti ARDS. end & Industriel Agt. 
Southern Railway, Room *4¥ 
xr 


Vashington, D.C 


6 tons per acre not uncome- 
aid lox ally. Apple orchards 
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THE COTTON RAISER 


AND CO-OPERATION. 





The Mississippi Warehouse 
ers’ Warehouse Is Not 
What Real Co-operation 
ERHAPS as great efforts have 
heen put forth co-operatively to 
market cotton as any farm pro- 
But the efforts have been desul- 
There has been no general plan 
carried out and a basis for permanent 


Means. 


duct. 


success established under a com- 
prehensive system of genuine co-op- 


is astonishing how many 
be bribed to patronize old chan- 
‘ade, owned and operated 
just for a pitiful tem- 
offered for the purpose 


eration. It 
ean 
nels of t: 
by parasites, 
porary 


gain 


of disrupting any new venture, and 
refnse to patronize a system owned, 
operated and controlled by them- 


selves 

600 cotton 
South owned and 
farmers Most of them 
individual corporations 
purpose of build- 
warehouses. 


There ure about by 
warehouses in the 
operated by 

are owned by 
organized for the 


ing and operating the 


These small corporations, ranging 
from $1,000 to $25,000, are the 


property of stockholders who raise 
who do not raise 


the 


COLO? and a fe 


cotton but are interested in 


handling of cotton to the advantage 


of the farmer Many of these com- 
panies built cheap structures and 
had not a sufficient volume of busi- 


ness to sustain the enterprise and 


have gone out of business. The more 
fortunate ones, which were beiter 
located, better managed and better 


patronized, are thriving 


These local warehouses do not 
buy eotton, as elevators buy wheat, 
but simply store it for the owners 
and dispose of it as directed. Some 
are run on the co-operative plan 
and others are close corporations. 
(In one State only, Mississippi, are 
they all combined under one sys- 
tem.) 

The local warehouses that do not 


divide the net profits with members 
who are customers have no claims to 
close 

Some of 
for the 


De co-operative, but are cor- 


porations for gain only. 
them are earning 50 per 


stockholders 


cent 


Who pays these dividends? 

Those who patronize the ware- 
house by storing cotton pay the divi- 
dends. 

Such a warehouse company = is 
skinning its patrons who are. not 
stockholders for the benefit of the 
stockholders. Does it make it any 


better that the corporation is owned 


by farmers? If the patrons of the 
warehouse are stockholders, they are 
skinning themselves just for the 


hand- 
form of a 


having it 
them in the 


glorious privilege of 
ed back to 


dividend chee) In this case, the 


large stockholder is at an advantage 
of the small stockholder if the small 
stockholder furnishes as much pat- 


kholder 


raring 


ronage as the larger stoc 


The prosperous, non-protit-s! 





close corporation warehouses are 
least iling to consolidate’ with 
other warehouses Local managers 
ado not ant to be subordinated, 
Stor cunlaere do not want to run the 
risk ¢ having their dividend checks 
cut down and suspicion attaches to 
relinquishing local control 
Those warehouses that have not 
bee snuecessful are-willing to com- 
bine, but a combination of naughts 
ould re in naught Lack of work- 
ne capital is the point of failure of 
most such enterp s. Where confi- 
dence lacking cupital will not enter 
SI} the ware ‘ f CoO panies went 
nto b rhe Without anv guarantee 
whatever, other thai enthusiasm 
ana good will, that they vould be 


atronized and supported 





Necessarily a 


Plan and What It Offers—A Farim- 


Co-operative Warehouse. 


follow that 
with no Roeh- 


It does not necessarily 


a close corporation 


dale feature is unfair to its custo- 
mers. Jt may operate on so close @ 
margin that there would be no net 


above a reasonable interest 
invested, to distribute. 
tion operated on the co- 
plan might have no prof- 
its to distribute to its customers, and 
in this case there would be no differ- 
ence in benefits to the customer be- 
tween the corporation and the 
co-operative corporation. 


profits, 
on the 
A corpora 
operative 


money 


close 


back to the 
that his com- 
best possible 
expense in- 
commodity. 
return on the 


hands 
every cent 
brings on the 
actual 

that 


fixed 


Co-operation 
co-operator 
modity 
market, 


eurred in 


less the 
placing 
It pays only a 
capital stock actually 


paid for, just 


enough to offset its normal earning 
power in the money market. That 
eliminates the profit-making feature 


attaches to the close 
idividual 
launched solely for 


No man o1 


which corpor- 
sisters 
gain. 
bination cares to buy 


ation, 


pe rsonal 


up a co-operative concern as the 
speculative inducement is cut off- 
this frees it from the grafter and 
the domineering capitalist It also 


avoids under an anti- 
trust law. <A 


iness is absolutely 


prosecution 
truly co-operative bus- 


void of either 


profit or loss—to co-operate is to 
operate at cost. 
The State that has consolidated 


advantage 
¢ome- 


its warehouses has the 


of a Jarcer volume of business, 
betier 
larger 
grower in direct 
the spinners of 
expert classifi- 
bale that 
and 


capital, has a 


commanding a 


Wands more 
marke: by 
business, puis the 
communication with 
the 


cation and grading of 


world. furnishes 
each 


it may sell strictly on its merits, 


secures that economy of operation 
that has siven the trust its undis- | 
puted dominion in the commercial 
world 

The warehouses in Mississippi 


have adopted this plan and demon- 


strated its superiority over the in- 
dividual warehouse plan. Cotton is 
stored in the warehouses under one 


of three contracts: (1) Authorizing 


the company to sell between speci- 
fied dates; (2) uuthorizing the com- 
pany to sel} at any time with a lim- 
it on price; (3) giving absolute au- 


thority to the company to sell on its 


own judgment, without consulting 
the owner. 
Samples are draw from  eac) 


Warehouse muani- 
head offic 


graded and 


bale by the 
ger and forwurded to the 


where it is classified and 


a record 3 le of samne by number 
and name rhe cotton is sold by 
these samples Dlanket insurance 
covers all the cotton in all the ware- 
houses Costil ) cents a bale per 
mont Eve bale is stored under 
a ules ¢ ! hich places the 
cotton under the control of the can 
pany. No owner can sell his o 
cotiar thont getting the head of 
fice to cunecel the contract t 
ow) ho receipt as long a 
is stored, o7 hich he car secure 
loa } the local banks, or fron 
other ban} t) whic busing 
COnnectio} have been made for t} 
purpose The advances vary fron 
one § e) 1o SO per cel ot 
the arKe ue and the rate ot 
ntiere tre to eignt per cé 
Stor ‘ ( re are ] cents i 
( a ate chai or 
hay ng is $1 bal 
W he sold the o Wer 
eck The checks 


Have You $100 to $500 to 
Invest? 


7, 8, 8 or 10 per cent is guaranteed 
on a thoroughly gilt edge investment 
for a few---a very few—wide-awake, 
progressive farmers who send us 
satisfactory references. 








Address 


The Progressive Farmer, 


Raleigh. N. €. 
oe 














SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION \ 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OQKLA., 
May bth 
LOW RA‘? 

poe 


SEABOARD AIR sa RY. 
Raleigh 
Oxford : 
Wilmington 
Hiaemilet 
Henderson 
Durham 
Weldon 
Monroe of 
Rates From ‘Other Points on 

Same Banie. 





nd. 
SPECIAL 2s FROM 





ALL 








TICKETS WILL ON SALE 
MAY 10TH TO 14TH, INCLUSIVE; 
FINAL RETURN LIMIT MAY 31ST. 

THE SEABOARD OFFERS EX- 


LENT THROUGH SERVICBS 
WIT LADD h 
IWROUGH rt 


DINING CAR 








FOR DETAIL INFOR \ RE- 
CG ING SCHEDULES CALL 
Oo TICKET AD- 





HK. S. LEARD, Div. Pass. Agt., Raleigh, N.C. 




















Atlantic Coast Line 


‘The Standard Railroad of the South 
Ramifies the “Nation's Garden Spot” 
through the States of 


VIRGINIA €- EORGIA 
NORTH CAROLINA ALABAMA 
SOUTH CAROLINA FLORIDA 


Four Famous Trains. 
“NEW YORK ANDELORIDAS 
‘lanuary to April} 
“FLORIDA & WEST INDIAN LIMITED" 
“PALMETTO LIMITED" 
“COAST LINE FLORIDA MAIL" 


PECIAL” 


Dining cars, ala carie service. All year 
round through service from New York to 
Port Tampaand Knights Key, connecting 
with steamships to and from Havana. 

For beautifully illustrated booklets and 
copy of the “Purple Folder,.”’ address 


J. CRAIG, T. C. WHITE, 


Passenger Traffic (,eneral Passenger 
Manager. Agent. 


Wilmington, N. C. 














UNFFED CONFEDERATE VETERANS’ 
REUNION, MACON, GA. 
Extremely Low Fares Via 


NORFOLK SOUTRERN RAFLROAD 












lickets on Sale May 5. 6. 7%, and 8, 1912. 
Norfolk ... $1413.95 
abeth City 9 « 11.98. 
riford r 11.60 
identon 5 
t mouth 
Washington 
f Bern 
iseaufort 
Stor 
Greenvil) 
Wilson 
in sam pore ‘ other 
li May li ss ticket is 
ef ith Specia and upon pay- 
° cents when Nie ion vo June 6 
be Stop-« re allowed, 
er detailed infe ation 
BB. 3 BU GG, Ww. W. “ ‘ROXTON, 
Praftic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agent. 


NORFOLK, VA. 








ARE YOU CONTEMPLATING A 
TRIP WEST THIS SUMMER? 


iners of North Cs 











¢ ri 
yi EI 
} 
‘ Hi} 
‘ aw ~ 
tiMSTE! 
\ Pito ] 
DDE j 
’ 
JAMES KERR, Jr nH. Ss. LEARD, 
Praveling Pass. Agi. bv. Pass. Agt. 
Charlotte, N. C. Raleizh, N. C. 














ADVERHR TISEMENTS. 


When you write any advertiser in this paper 








tor goods, catalogs, or price lists be sure to 
$a I saw your ad. in The Progressive Farm- 
‘ hick ruarantees the reliability of all ad- 

: ries See full conditions on 
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Saturday, April e“s9%a~ 


Cotton Growers Notice! 


Do not be fooled into buying cotton 
seed by exaggerated claims. Buy the 
ones that have stood the test at every 
Experiment Station. 


Cleveland’s Big Boll, first everywhere, 
Cook’s Improved, with equal record, 
— Triumph, 4 at the top. 
of each, bu. $1.25; 5 ba, lots 
Py 10 a or more 90 cents bu. 
—me s Double Jointed, first at all 
the fairs. asting’ 's New Bank Account, 


Price of these, bu. $1.50; 5 bu. lots 
$1.25 bu; 10 bu. lots or more $1 bu. 

Uncle Sam, the Cleveland ‘Trium 
Hybrid or Tatum’s Big Boll Pro 
orice te $1.50; 5 bu. lots $1.35 ba.; 


10 bu. lots or more $1.25 bu. 


All pure, true to name and the kind 
that make cotton. 10 per cent discount 
on all orders for $20 or over, 15 per cent 
on all $50 or over. Address all orders to 


R. D. TATUM, FAIR VIEW FARM, 
0, Ga. 











JOHNSON’S PROLIFIC 
A seed corn with 74 years’ history. 
First planted by Samuel Johnson in 
1838 and continuously grown on same 
plantation by his son, Amos N. Johnson, 
now 92 years old. Originally a targe, 
white, long grain, medium cob, one-ear 
corn bred up and improved during the 
last 15 years to a two-ear corn, by care- 
fully selecting seed from field. This 
seed has been sold and grown for the 
last five years in nearly all the Southern 
States; has given general satisfaction. 
Instances of over 100 bushels yield per 
acre. I offer this Highly Improved, Se- 
lect Seed Corn for the 1912 season at 
81 per peck, or $3 per bushel. 
Write for Testimonials. Address, 


J. D. JOHNSON, - Garland, N. C. 


COTTON SEED 


Simpkins Early and Allen’s Silk, the best upland 
long staple, 1 to 10 bu. at $1 per bu.. 10 to 25 bu. 
at 9c, 25 to 50 bu. at 75c per bu. 


G. C. SELMAN, 


MONROE, - 














GA. 


Farmers—Plant Legumes 

Improve Soil and Produce Cheap Pork. 

Mammoth Golden Soy Beans for sale— 
any quantity, $1.50 per bushel; sacks extra. 


Buy and learn to produce 100 to 160 
bushels per acre free. 


IDYLWILDE FARM, Woodley & Son, Props. 
CRESWELL, N. C., Route 2. 


IMPROVED SEED FOR PLANTING. 


Improved Dongola and Improved Cleve- 
and Big Boll, two of the very best varieties 
— cotton to be found. Have been improv- 
ing these varietics for the past ten years, 
and guarantee all seed to be pure and sound. 
Write for samples and price. Could not sup- 
vly demand in 1911. 

Marlbore Seed Corn, $2 per bushel. 


W. B. SPEARMAN, Social Circle, Ga. 


Toole’s—-Greatest Yielder of All 
Cotton 


For Sale—1,000 bushels of famous 
improved strain of Toole’s Prolific 
Cottonseed. ‘Greatest money-mak- 
ing known.” From cotton yietding 
an average of 1% bales per acre. 
Price, $1 per Bushel. 
GLEN DENNIS DAIRY FARM, Meda, Ga. 


Excelsior Seed Farm 


Plant Marlboro Prolific Corn. 














We originated it. - We grow it pure. 


Premium corn at all the Experi- 
mental Stations. Send orders direct 
to originator. Price, $2.50 per bu. 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, Cheraw, 8. C. 


RICK’S PROLIFIC 
COTTON SEED 





Karly, big boll, and improved by per- 
sonal Selection of seed. Absolutely pure. 
“lace your orders now for this celebrated 


ariety 
In Lots of Ten Bushels or 





are usually cashed by the banks 
without charging any exchange. 

This company is helping to solve 
the problem of scientific marketing, 
and with the Rochdale principle of 
distribution of profits added, would 
be an ideal business machine, per- 
| forming a business function of 
world-wide importance, and utiliz- 
ing all the admirable features of a 
trust without any of its objection- 
able features. This company is three 
years old, and has declared no divi- 
dends. It needs more working capi- 
tal than its capital stock and its 
profits give. It is the recommenda- 
tion of the National Farmers’ Union 
that this company’s plan be that of 
the entire Cotton Belt, with the 
Rochdale principle added. It can- 
not extend its operations without 
using its profits to do so, unless it 
could increase its capital stock en- 
ormously and find a market readily. 
This it could not do among the 
farmers—and it will sell but a very 
limited per cent to others—and to 
limit the reward for investors to six 
per cent does not appeal to the 
American investor, on the farm or in 
the city, even though he cries aloud 
against the extortions of the trusts. 

I have analyzed the situation as 
it is, not as it ought to be. 

And now, dear reader, [| am won- 
dering— 

Which do you prefer? 

And, how many of you want the 
same thing? 

Why not the cotton growers adopt 
the plan of pledging their cotton to 
their consolidated warehouses, just 
as the fruit growers of California 
pledge their fruit to the Fruit Ex- 
change, the wheat raisers pledge 
their wheat to the co-operative ele- 
vators, the tobacco growers pledge 
their tobacco to the Tobacco Associ- 
aion? They must if they succeed in 
changing the channels of trade. 

Will you? 





Beware of Politicians. 

ape cosa Union officials, both in 

county and State, ought to have 
sense enough (even they are lacking 
in loyalty) not to permit the ma- 
chine politicians to use them to 
“play the game” with. 
all they should be strong enough 
not to yield to the flattery of their 
friends (?), the politicians. 
Union official can’t be a full grown, 
independent man, unsusceptible to 
the flattery of folks who want to 
use him for a purpose, he ought t 
resign and let a bigger man take 
his place. 
year. Guard well against the poli- 
ticians both inside and outside of 
the Farmers’ Union, and especially 
against those on the inside, for they 
are the ones that can do you the 
most harm.—Carolina Union 
Farmer. 





I lay down as a broad, first prin- 
ciple, that we’ve got to learn to man- 


fore the world takes us with the de- 
gree of seriousness our numbers and 
our importance to the world really 
justifies. If you demand of your 
Representative, for instance, that he 
vote for the recall, or trimming the 
New York Cotton Exchange, and he 
passes your place and sees the chim- 
ney tumbling down, weeds in your 
field, and just a few razor-backs root- 
ing around, he isn’t apt to get busy 








More, 80c. per Bushel f.o.b. | and obey your orders.—Charles S. 
. HM. RICKS, - - Rocky Mount, N. C. Barrett. 
‘ Ne 
Cook’s Improved Cotton Seed Who Did? 
P i One of our subscribers writes us that Wil- 
e-improved and wellselected. Sold |; #™, Balfour Ker's picture, “The First 
i Gov er - | Spank,” reminds him of the following story: 
Sock init br rent doing demonstration | A little fellow who had just felt the hard 
$1 or past five years. Price | side of the slipper, when the tears had dried 
per bushel. somewhat, turned to his mother. 
; “Mother,” he asked, “did grandpa spank 
a WILLIAMS, father when he was a little boy?” 
“Yes,”” answered his mother impressively 
ane, sacs N.C. “And did his father whip him when he 





as little?” 


COW PEAS—SOY BEANS wand ata his father spank him?" 


Write us for prices. 
RONEY & CO., 








Memphis, Tenn. 


A pause 


“Well, who started this thing, anyway?” 
—Everybody’s Magazine. 
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its sweetness. 
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OUR> fertilizer 
yields. But it also makes your 
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acid. Humus decays— acids 


are given off by the plant roots—organic 
nitrogen and ammonia turn into acid 
forms. Cultivated fields cannot help be- 
coming acid. 

cAnd acid lands fead finally to barren fields. 


But nature gives us a remedy time. Lime corrects this 
acidity, makes these elements that are dormant available. 


If your soil is so hard that the plant is strangled and 
starved for food, lime opens up the soil. 
and loose that plant foods are easily washed out, it binds 
the soil together. 


If it is so light 


Cotton corn and tobacco tax the soil heavily, rob it of 
Lime and Lime alone is the antidote. 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime is the best lime 
made, made for generations by the same people with 
properties utterly lacking in ordinary agricultural lime. 
Write for prices and name of nearest dealer. 


- ) 
A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Incorporated, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 











LO 


in the good year, 1911, in the 
tunity to improve farms and fortunes by 


cr 


men do with 1912? 
their help, too. 
booklet, 
farmer won reward in rebuilding a 
kept steadfastly to his purpose 
he is independent—independent 


We would be glad 





And above | 


| THE G. C. BUQUO LIME CO., Hot Springs, N.C. 


If a] 


Remember it is campaten® 


age our own affairs, whether on the | 
farm or within the organization, be- | 


Legumes and (more) Live 


| 

| to do with the opportunities of 1912? 
| 

| 





good States, North and South Carolina, 


Road That Leads to Success. We have in 
Progressive Farmer; the men who did read it, 


Every reader of this paper should write, 
“Failure which Led to Success,” 
“run 
to improve 
of speculators and the 
hoids far too many other men in financial 
Stock Will Build Soil and Success.’ 





Ss 'T “ 


Oppor- 
many men who might have started on the 
mind the men who did not read The 
yet did not heed. What will these 
to help them to better things and to have 


To-day, for our little 

a true account of how a hard-working 
down and worn out” farm. This man 
rather than despoil his soil. To-day 


system of cropping which 
His Motto is, “Limestone, 
What are you going 


bondage. 


Write To-day! 








STARVING 


Your land is as poor policy as stinting your live- 
stock. Itis a useless waste to apply expensive 
fertilizer or good manure to a soil that cannot 
ROB the fertilizing material of its valuable plant 
food. LIME is the THIEF todo the job. For pay- 
ing results apply our OYSTER SHELL LIME. 
Sacked, and f. o. b. Georgetown or Conway, S.C. 


BRESLAUER, LACHICOTTE & co., 
Waverly Mills, s. C. 





The Victor Pea Huller 


thrashes Peas, Beans, etc. 
Strong, easily operated and 
light in weight. Does 
nearly as much work as 
larger and heavier ma- 
chines. Good wheat fan 
and separator. Catalogue 
free. Address, VICTOR 
PEA HULLER CO., Dept. 
24, Rome, Ga. 








4-EAR SELECTED SEED CORN 
FOR SALE. 

trown for seed in 4%-foot rows, 30 inches 

in row. Bushel, $3; % bu., $1.75; peck, $1. 

Send money with order. Can fill all orde rs 

promptly. W. K. WOOLARD, Pactolus, N. C. 


BATTS’ 








The Toilers. 
Here’s to the man who labors, and does it 
with a song! He stimulates his neigh- 
bors and helps the world along! 


1 like the men who do things, who hustle 
and achieve; the men who saw and glue 
things, and spin and dig and weave 

Man earns his bread in sweat or in blood 
since Adam sinned; and bales of hay are 
be -tter by far than bales of wind. 

Man groans beneath his burden, beneath the 
chain he wears; and still the toiler’s 
gzuerdon is worth the pain he bears. 


For there’s no satisfaction beneath the bend- 
ing sky like that the man of action en- 
joys when night is nigh 


To look back o’er the winding and dark and 
rocky road, and know you bore your 
grinding and soul-fatiguing load 

As strong men ought to bear it, through al! 


the stress and strife—that’s the reward 
of merit—that is the balm of life! 

I ike the men who do things, who plow and 
sow and reap. who build and delve and 
hew things while dreamers are asleep. 

—Walt Mason, in Colliers’ Weekly. 





I have been reading The Progressive 
Farmer for several years now, and I think 
it the best paper I have ever seen for the 
farmer.—W. H. Haywood, Trenton, N. C. 
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Progressive Farmer 
Advertisements 


to the amount of $17 
H. Eugene Fant, 


LONG STAPLE COTTON SEED 


to the extent of $105 to farmers 
mostly, but to several U. S. Experi- 
ment Stations; also to Russian Gov- 
ernment; cotton breeders at Moscow, 
Russia. <A few seed left for sale. 
$1.50 to $4 per bushel. 


VALLEY VIEW SEED AND STOCK FARM 
ROUTE 3 - - SENECA, 8. C. | 





have sold for 
seed breeder. 























THE EARLIEST 
‘BIG BOLL COTTON 


ad 


Will stand more drouth and wet than 


any other variety known. Yields 38 
to 40 per cent. 12 to 14 bolls make 
more than 20 bolls of the small va- 
riety. Grown and ginned exclusively 
by me. 

PRICE, $1 PER BUSHEL. 

I. L. THIGPEN 
Conetoe, North Carolina. 














HOPE’S MEXICAN BIG-BOLL COTTON. 

The most wonderful yielder yet known. 
Does not require instructions to grow two 
bales ver acre. It’s easy on common land. 
I have grown three. Largest and earliest 
big boll known. Thirty bolls to pound. Ex- 
perimental tests show the yield 300 to 1,200 
pounds per acre over other varietics. Some 
selected secd to offer. Peck, $1; bushel, $3. 
An investment to get them Best of refer- 
ences. 

J. D. HOPE, Sharon, 8. C. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed 
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Plant the Seed Right Plant your seed at a uni- 
Then You'll Get Returns form depth and evenly 


distribute d—then you 
will have the best  pos- 
sible start for a big crop. 


WALTER A. WOOD 


AMERICAN DRILLS 


will do it for you every time. Everyone 
who knows the American concedes that it 
is the best seeding machine on the market. 
It plants the seed in the right way—on the 
down-turn of the disk into the bottom of 
the furrow where wind can’t blow it away 
and birds can’t get at it. This is the only 
drill made which covers the seed without 
the uncertain drag chains. 


The uniform spring pressure on the disc rods maintains uniform 
depth of furrow, no matter how uneven the ground. No other drill has 
this big advantage. The long life of these drills is due mainly to the 3- 
inch chilled steel bearing on each disc instead of the usual 1-8-inch bolt. 

This drill never bunches nor cracks the seed, but each revolution of 
the feed rod lets down an equal quantity. Our big catalog will give you 
= vd yg of each model and show you just how they work. Be sure 
o send for it. 
















































THE WALTER A. WOOD 


DISC HARROW 


is the only one with flexible gangs and equalizing 
\ springs which assure even cultivation. You know 
ae. how important it isto cut toan even depth. The 
Wood Harrow does this as no other can. The 
draft is direct and very low, so the neck 
weight on your horses is elimi- 
nated. This saves their strength 
for profitable work. One lever oper- 
» ates everything. Allour harrows— 
disc, spring or spike tooth—have 
points of superiority of design 
which give great satisfaction 
when you get them inthe field. 
The finest steel and malleable 
iron give them exceptionally 
long life. 






Walter 
A. Wood 
M. & R. M. Co. 


Send me your big 
catalog of harrows 
and drills—free. 


of Harrows and Drills and 
let us tell you about these 


Get Our Big Catalog &:2r.220%< 


can do to make your crops bigger and better. Send for it today,it’s free 


Walter A. Wood Mowing & copes Machine Co. 
Box 254, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Hutchinson, Sehoru & Hipp, Charlotte, N. C. 


Address 



































The explanation is simple; 
they are made with the great- 
est care and every ingred- 
ient has to pass fhe test 
of our own laboratories: 
theres no hit or miss’about | 
Royster Fertilizers. 
Sold By Reliable Dealers Everywhere | 
F.S.ROYSTER GUANO CO, 
SALES OFFICES 


Norfolk.Va. Tarboro, N.C. Columbia,5.C. \ 
Baltimore, Md. Montgomery, Ala. Spartanburg S.C. N 
Macon,Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
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Law Talks foi Farmers. 


By J. W. BAILEY. 








STATE ASSURANCE OF TITLE TO REAL ESTATE. 





An Explanation of 


NDER this head I propose to 
U discuss in two articles the mat- 

ter embraced in what is known 
as ‘“‘The Torrens Land System.’’ The 
present article will treat of the sub- 
ject generally. The next article will 
discuss the specific subject of the act 
to be proposed by the North Caro- 
lina Commission for adoption by the 
General Assembly with a view to in- 
stituting in North Carolina the Tor- 
rens System or plan of State or coun- 
ty assurance of titles to real estate. 
I shall do this because I presume 
that the North Carolina plan will 
serve as a model for other States 
that should have the Torrens System, 


and that a discussion of its details 
will serve the purpose of a specific 
exposition of the law. 

I must assume that the reader 


knows somewhat of the present land 


system in effect throughout the 
South. He knows that when he pur- 
chases real estate, he takes a deed 
of conveyance to the real estate, 


and has it registered in the office of 
the register of deeds for the county 
in which the land lies. And he 
knows that unless he employes an 
attorney to investigate the title to 
that real estate, he has no assurance 
whatever that he has a title to what 
he has paid for. What the attorney 
does when he “‘investigates the title” 
the reader probably does not know. 
So let me here set down in a general 
way what the attorney must do. 


The Present System. 

The 
the ‘chain 
must trace 


must first establish 
of title.””’ That is, he 
the real estate embraced 
in the deed back from 60 to 100 
years through all who have held it. 
He must trace it for at least 60 years 
in order to establish that those who 
have held it and conveyed it really 
had a legal right to convey it. Even 
60 years is not always a sufficient 
length of time, although it usually 
suffices. The safest attorneys trace 
the title in question back 100 years, 
and to the State or original grant if 
possible. 

Next the attorney investigates the 
encumbrances on the title. That is, 
first he investigates to see what the 
former owners of the land have done 


attorney 


with it. Have they mortgaged it? 
Have the mortgages been satisfied? 
Have taxes on it been paid? Have 


the owners suffered judgments to be 
taken against them while they 
owners of the land? Are the judeg- 


were 






























THIS FINE FLUE-CURED TOBACCO is grown in the famous Piedmont 

section of North Carolina. ROCK AND RYE is the best chew you even put 

in your mouth. For sale all ovér the world. Better try a plug today. 
“IT MAKES YOU HAPPY” 

Manufactured by BAILEY BROS., Inc., Winston-Salem, N C, 


a. TRUST - 




































e guaranteed tg do what they promise. 





ments active, etc.? 
the of 


goes 


In course 


piece of land 


100 vears any 
through many 
hands, and those hands go through 
many experiences. One man makes 
a mortgage. Another dies and leaves 
no will. Another gets into debt; 
judgments are docketed against him 
and his homestead is laid off. An- 
other dies in debt, and his personal 
property not being sufficient to pay 
off his debts, his real estate is sub- 
ject to sale. When one dies without 
a will, his widow and children inher- 
it the land——the former having her 
dower laid-off, the latter having the 
land divided amongst them. 

Only attorneys realize what a va- 
riety of events affect and involve a 
title to land. Irregular deeds, infor- 
mal and enigmatical wills, partition 
proceedings, mortgages, unpaid tax- 
es, judgments, liens, etc., mark the 
history of nearly every title. These 
each and all must be investigated, 
carefully read and passed upon, be- 
fore the attorney can approve the 
title. As a matter of fact, in many 
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the Torrens System 
Standpoint—The Present Needless Waste of Time and Money in 
the Ceaseless Examination of Titles, 


From the Lawyer’s 


instances attorneys cannot 
sure’ that a title is good; 
only their opinion. 

It should be noted 
torney negligently approves a_ bad 
title, he is liable for the damages 
his client may sustain—provided the 


“make 
they give 


that if an at- 


attorney has the money, and the 
client can prove the negligence. An 
attorney with no property can af- 


ford to look up a title for $10, per- 


haps. An attorney with property 
cannot afford to do so for less than 


25—for the single reason that he 
is in a very real way a guarantor of 
the titles he approves. If the land 
is valuable, he ought to be paid in 
proportion. 

Now, these are the facts as they 
stand. What does the Torrens Sys- 
tem propose, and what is the reason 
for adopting its proposals? 


Features of the Torrens System. 


The Torrens system proposes once 
and for all to look up a title—to 
settle the questions of the past and 
to assure the present owner that his 
title is good. 

As matters now stand, every time 
a piece of land is sold or mortgaged 
a lawyer has to go over the same 
ground that was gone over the last 
time the land was sold or mortgaged. 
And every lawyer so doing gets his 


fee. I was looking up a title last 
week. I traced the title back to 
1830. I had to read some 20 deeds. 


and examine about 40 mortgages; in- 
vestigate judgments against six in- 
dividuals; look into the settlement 
of two estates, and see that the taxes 
had been paid for 20 years. A year 
ago this same land was mortgaged. 
Some attorney did then just what } 
did last week. The year before the 
land was purchased. Some lawyer 
then went over the same ground that 
1 did last week and the other lawyer 
did last year. The vear before that. 
this land was purchased by another 
man. Again a lawyer had to go over 
the same ground. Every time it 
mortgaged some lawyer went 
the same ground. I suppose investi- 
gations of the title to this lot had cost 
all told about $200 and 29 days’ time 
The tax valuation of the lot was less 
than $1,000. In other words, prob- 
ably one-fifth of the tax value of the 
land had been spent in title investi- 
gations. 

The reader must perceive what an 
inimense expense and loss of time is 
here involved. This unusual 
instance. 

Take another instance: A real es- 
tate company at Raleigh recently 
purchased 110 acres of land and con- 
verted the tract into 2340 building 
lots. The title to this tract is one 
title. It might be certified under the 
Torrens System say for $200 (I place 


Was 


over 


is no 


the sum high because the land is 
valuable) and that would end the 
question of title. 3ut as matters 
now stand there will be 350 convey- 
ances and the title may be looked 
up 360 times, at a minimum cost of 
$3,600 for the first round. The ti- 


tles to all these lots will be looked up 
again in the course of 20 years—at 
another cost of $3,600 and so on. 
Could any system be more expensive 
and wasteful? 

] was to-day investigating title 
to a large tract of land near Raleigh 
I saw evidences (in the form of five 
sales of portions of it and seven 
mortgages) that the title to this land 
had been investigated 10 times or 
more in 10 years. I have no means 
of knowing what these ten investi- 
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Saturday, April 6, 1912.) 


gations have cost the owners of the 
land. Five hundred dollars would 
not be too much. 

What the Torrens System pro- 
poses is to close up the past; to go 
over the title once for all, and to 
put an end to the expense and waste 
of time required by this eternal pro- | 
cession of lawyers going over the} 
3ame beaten path, each taking a fee 
for his work. One lawyer will not 
and should not take another’s state- 
ment of title; but any lawyer will 
take the State’s or county’s judicial 
assurance of title. 


B: Latest 
Pattern of 

















the Original 


ee 


So the sum of the proposition is 
that the State or county shall employ 
1 lawyer to look up titles, and so far 
as possible clear them of question | 
(by judicial process, of course) and | 
have the land-owners pay the State 
once and forever for the service. 





Foolish Opposition. 


GREAT CULTIVATOR OFFER 


(27) 467 





Factory Price, 30 Days Trial, No Deposit, 
No Money Down, Freight Paid Cash or Credit 


PRING-TOOTH, or Solid Shovel, Pivot Axle, or Rigid Axle, 
S Walking or Riding style; also wood frame Lever Drags! Which 

one do you want! Try it at our risk! Each one is perfect. 
Right up to 1912! Most liberal terms ever offered and a factory price that 
proves how others overcharge or give youchcap quality. 

We show here the original spring-tooth cultivator. Does everything any 
spring tooth does, in all soils—does it better. Does work no other cultivator 
cando. Has widest range of adjustments. With center section of 5 teeth 
bolted in, makes a first-class, easy riding, spring-tooth harrow. Also a per- 
fect Broadcast Seeder and Bean Harvester with simple attachments. 


Detroit-American Guaranteed 


Forever 


No_ other cultivators made, revardless of prices asked, compare with 
Detroit-Americahs. Thousands in use in all States. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Wedeal only direct from factory. 


Ww it for free book. See the cultivator you want at the right price. Also shows 
ri e the Detroit-American Manure Spreaders, Tonzueless Disc Harrows and 





omens nines, Don't wait till it’s too late to learn how much we save you. 
Send postai by next mall. 


American Harrow Co., 7167 Hastings St., Detroit, Mich. 











This is the first outstanding fea-' 


ture of the Torrens System. I have including such States as Illinois and 


heard it said that lawyers are op- Massachusetts. It will work in any 
posed to it on the ground that it will Southern State just as_ well. No 
take work from them. Only foolish amount of argument can meet the 


and little lawyers would oppose it on tacts of success where the system | 


such grounds. Any man who will fas been instituted. 
oppose the means of saving so much 


der that he may have work, is too be compulsory. It should be option- 
little to be a lawyer. Such an argu- al with each land-owner. I! further 
ment is an indictment of the legal advocate that each man pay well for 
profession. The world cannot afford his certificates of title, and pay ac- 
to lag 40 years behind in order that cording to the value of the land cer- 
any man or set of men may make a tified. Let no man expect to have 
living. And the man who requires’ the work done for nothing. The out- 
it had better stand aside. The labor- lay will be fully repaid in the in- 
er opposing the introduction of ma- creased value of his land. I doubt 
chinery and the lawyer opposing the if the State or county can afford to 
introduction of State or County as- investigate, register, assure and cer- 
surance of land titles in order that tity any title for less than $50 under 


he may have business, are on a par any circumstances, and in most cases | 


with the idol-makers of Ephesus more will be required. And, finally, 
fighting Christianity in the interest while I heartily advocate the reform 
of their trade. I would not advise any one to expect 

Besides title investigation is one too much of it. The American peo- 
of the lowest. most poorly paid and ple are in the habit of expecting and 
most hazardous of a lawyer’s em- politicians are in the habit of prom- 
ployments, and good lawyers will be ising too much in the name of re- 
clad to be relieved of the business. forms. The Torrens System wiil not 


if they are worthy of their profes- bring in the millenium, but that it 


sion, they will find plenty else to do. iS a step in that direction I have not 

a doubt. We must be content to 

Land as Quick Assets. gain one step at a time. And in my 

The next proposition of the Tor- judgment it is bound to come. It 

rens System is to enable the land- is in the inevitable line of human 
owner to pledge his deed by way of Progress. 

collateral for money borrowed, as 


or a bond. 
land-owner has his title certified and desire it with sufficient earnestness. 


registered by the county. Let us All you have to do is to tell all the | 


suppose that he has received from political candidates, high and low, 
the county a certificate of title, on Who shake your hands this year that 
Which the proper blanks are printed. you are against them if they are not 
Let us suppose that it is law that the for it. Just open right up on them! 

assignment of that certificate by the _ 

man ; i ai ¢ re the ‘ 

sey . ce — Be A Chance for North Carolina Teachers 


session of the certificate shall be HE North Carolina A. & M. Col- 





necessary to conveying the land. lege announces that its May! 
School for Teachers will be held | 
This May school gives | 


(These are the Torrens System 
ideas). He goes to the bank, the May 14-25. 
certificate is signed and deposited, especial attention to agriculture and 
and he gets his loan. As matters nature study, and a thousand North 


how stand, the bank’s attorney must Carolina teachers* ought to come to | 
Mvestigate the title; a mortgage it to get the help it would give them | 
Must be executed; and it must be for teaching agriculture and making | 


registered. A  land-owner cannot country schools more efficient: As 
borrow money on his land without the announcement well says: 

&xpense, time and publicity. Under 
the Torrens System these would be 
eliminated; and a man’s land would 
be as good as bonds in aid of his for teachers who are capable of 
credit It should be said here that teaching agricultural subjects, 
under any system the title must be and who are willing to give ag- 
Investigated with regard to taxes, ricultyre more emphasis | in 
judgments and liens: but these three their school work. The salaries 


“Throughout our whole country 
there is an increasing demand 


‘tems are mere incidents to the main paid such teachers are much 

matter of the title. hig»er than the ordinary 

" “There is especially a great 
‘e Argument Against the Torrens 


demand for principals of rural 
schools who are qualified to 
teach agriculture, As the county 
high schools develop and_in- 


System. 


The arguments against the Tor- 
rens System is that it upsets our 
present tenures; that if does violence 
fo the ancient law of real property. 


crease there will be an even 
greater demand for such men 


(hye . s é W ae 
ranted. But as Artemus Ward nd women 
Says, “You cannot argue agin a-suc- 


For full information write Prof. C. 
~~ The Torrens System is work- L. Newman, A. &. M. College, West 
MB well in five American States— Raleigh, N. C. 


Cess.”” 


I wish to be understood as not say- 
time and money to the public in or- ing that the Torrens System should | 








THE OAKS GUANO SOWER AND SIDE DRESSING CULTIVATOR 


Sows all kinds of guano in furrow, mixing it with the 
Six soil at the same time. Applies guano as side dressing, cul- 
y 


tivating at the same time. Any or all hoes may be de- 


7 tached cr adjusted for 
cultivating rows of va- 
THE rious widths. A device 


OAKS vA is attached for regulat- 
/ ing depth when culti- 
vating. 














Designed by 
the inventor 


of the ORIG- 


rs 
INAL fertil- Good Capacity—Sows { ‘ 
Wl 100 to 2,000 pounds per 
izer distribu- Shiiii |B acre. Built of best ma- « 
. } terial. Simple, reliable and — 
tor with the! o)e durable, Nothing to break 
|| practical side or get out of order. Guar- 
| “ 4 antecd to be the best im- 
dressing fea- implement of the kind 3 
\ at any price. Write for 
ture. full particulars and_= spe- 
; cial time or cash price. 


THE OAKS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, - - - - NEW BERN, N. C. 


Grow 75 or 100 Bushels of 
Corn per Acre 


Your acres that are not producing what they should can be made 
to yield a great deal more. Careful seed selection, thorough cultiva- 
tion and the best fertilizers will build up your farm, compel bigger 
yields, bring you bigger profits. 


Virginia-Carolina ; 


High-Grade 


Fertilizers 


are carefully mixed for the purpose of making your crops produce the 
big yields you should get. They have produced more big corn yields 
than any other fertilizers. They are made of the very best raw ma- 
terials that skill can devise and money can buy. They are accurately 
proportioned and carefully mixed into the best balanced, most drillable 
fertilizers any farmer can use. 

How to secure bigger corn yields is well told in our 1912 YEAR 
BOOK. Copy will be sent you free for your asking. 

















And the readers of The Progres- | 
one now pledges a certificate of stock sive Farmer can bring it to pass in | 
Let us suppose that a_ their States within two years if they | 


} 





SALES OFFICES 
Richmond, Va. Charleston, S. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. 
Atlanta, Ga. Columbus, Ga. 
Savannah, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. 
Columbia, S.C. Memphis, Tenn. 
Durham, N.C. Shreveport, La. 
Alexandria, Va. Winston-Salem, N.C, 











THIS 3°° SHEFFIELO 
STEEL RAZOR $ 5 
; FOR 
THISS|.COSTROP " 7 
> . FREE 


Think 
Mp ot it! Daze 
zle Patch 1% 
h. Gasol 
Engine only $27.25. 
engine removes every 
n or daughter to farm 


ne 


Cr) 








for itself in less ont cannot « THEN, IF YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US ONLY 
tice to this sensational little wonder in an ad- $1.46, and you will own one of the best Razors 
vertisement. Write me postal for = also a Horsehide and Canvas Strop Worth 


Dazzle Patch News—FREE 90. If you are not pleased, simply return the 


Razor. Could we make a fairer offer. 

It describes and pictures the full line of Dan Patch | senaaa senda h pee eA Ee a Pm pect tg geen A pee 
engines, ranging from 1% to 12 h. p. and gives | know it is the best Razor made and want you to find 

terms whereby you can obtain one on 60 days it out by giving it a fair trial 
Free Trial and secure 5-year guarantee worth WRITE US A POSTAL and say, “Send me your 
$5,000,000. Write for Dazzle Patch News to- Razor om 10 days trial. I will send you $1.45 or re- 
day. It's the most interesting paper of its turn Razor.’’ We will send Razor and full particulars 

kind in America. Address 
il Savage, President, 


about our other offers. 
° DIXIE MFG. Co., BOX 54 UNION CITY, GA. 
M, W. Savage Factories, Ine, 
Dept.525, Minneapolis, Minn, 


eh 














Our advertisers are guaranteed to 








do what they promise. 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and 
in this style type at the rate of 4 cents a 
word for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a 
word; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 
13 cents, etc. Each word, number or in- 
itial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with 
erder. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,600 for postage alone to 
send your ad. by letter to each home to 
which we carry it at this low rate 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 


BREEDERS’ CARDS| 














FEATHER BEDs. 














Feather Beds—LBuyers wanted for nice, 
new, 40-pound feather beds at $10. The |} 
Stokes Furniture Co., Burlington, N. C. 

Wanted at Once \ man with a family, 
to work on farm Man to feed and look 
aiter twenty mules, fifty hogs, cultivate | 
pasture for he State salar also experi- 
ence. Address Geo. G French, Lumber- 
ton, N. CC 





HELP WANTED. 


Wanted Dy 








Agents xclusive Territory. 


ehance to build up permanent business. Mail 
us $10 for 36-pound feather bed and receive, 
without cost, 6-pound pair pillows Freight 
on all prepaid New feathers; best ticking. 


Satisfaction guaranteed Turner & Corn- 





well. Feather Dealers, Dept. 35, Charlotte, 
N. Cc. Our referenc Commercial National 
3ank. 





Wanted—Women and girls, to make men’s 
underwear. Work light and clean. 
wages paid while learning. Address, A. 
Chapin, Raleigh, N. C. 


Good 


Ww. 








Good | 


Agents Wanted For The Progressive | 
Farmer and our books, ‘Fertilizing for {| 
Profit,” “A Southerner in Europe,” and 
“Where Half the World is Waking Up." 
Liberal terms Address, The Progressive 
Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








LIVESTOCK, 


Jersey Bull Calves For Sale—C. E. Finger, 
Hickory, N. Cc. 














Berkshire Pigs Cheap—Fairview Farm, 
Boonville, N. C 
For Sale—Blooded Scotch Collie pups. C. 


O. Smith, Conover, N, C. 














Poland Chinas—-Something fine; large. 
closing out, $10. W. L. Kennedy, Lola, Ky. 
For Sale—Two bull terriers; male, female. 
No relation. G. Oaksmith, Hollywood, N. C. 
Poland China Pigs For Sale—S. C. White 
Leghorn eggs. J. R. Morrison, Eufola, N. C. 
Registered Berkshire Boars—three months 


old up, ten to fifty dollars. Riverside 


Fort Mill, S. C. 


























Farm, | 


Prize Winners For Sale—Poland Chinas, 
any age, and Angus Bulls. Jas. W. Houser, | 
Clemmons, N. C. 

A few pure-bred, registered Berkshire 
gilts and boars for sale. Address Latta 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs—Choice breed- 
ing. At fair prices. Delivered free. Glen- 
view Farm, Keswick, Va. 

Wanted—A few Angora or other goats. 
State price. F. Herzog, 12th and E Sts., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Holsteins—We have for sale, at all times, 
Ppure-bred Holsteins; cows, heifers and bull 
calves. Jones & Loomis, Newport News, Va. 

For Sale—One matured Guernsey bull, one 
six months old Guernsey bull; two high- 
grade Guernsey heifers. Alex MeDonald, 


Blackstone, 8S. C. 
















































Berkshire Pigs—Nice lot at $5 each. Sil- 
ver Laced Wyandotte, Black Minorca eggs. 
5 cents sitting of 15. J. P. Jones, Big Rock, 
N. C., Virgilina, Va., Route 1. 

Two Large Young Jacks For Sale Cheap— 
One fine 38-year-old stallion, 1,400 pounds. 
One pair 5-year-old mules, 1,100 pounds. 

J. Spencer, High Point, N. C. 

Registered Poland Chinas of the big and 
prolific type—Service boars, gilts, three and 
four-months pigs Price and quality guar- 
anteed Dunnlora Farm, Carson, Va 

Well Grown Yes £ Mules Colt—Dam 
Percheron mare. ndid condition; black, 
sound, kind. Bighty-f dollars., Wm. 3. 
Mears, Belvidere Farm, Linwood, N. C. 

Registered Berkshires Boars 
service; and a fir bunch of pigs, y 
to ship April 20 Guaranteed to please. W. 
L. Vaughan, Windy Heights Farm, Syca- 
more, Va. 

For Sale—Berkshir¢ and Duroc-Jersey 
Pigs, 8 weeks old, $5. The Berkshires will 
be 8 weeks old March 19. Duroc-Jerseys, 
8 weeks old April 14th, 20th. T. H. Crudup, 
Kittrell, N. C 

Two Fine Thoroughbred Males For Sale, 
Durocs- 0 if taken at once One bred 
gilt $ Sterling Stock Farm stock abso- 
lutely the best. Ernest Cyphers, Mer., 
Shamrock Poultry "arm, Clarksville, Va., 

No. 2. 

Berkshires—Half price. Both sexes. About 
65 pounds. $7.50. Fine young sows, $25. 
Shepherd pups: males, $5; females, $2.50. 





Genuine Simpkins’ cottonseed, bushel, 
6 bushel, 50c. 
. 


75c.; 


Ed Smith, Fuquay Springs, 











DON’T BE AFRAID OF A NEW IDEA NOW AND 
THEN. 





HE readers of The Progressive Farmer, we candidly believe, are an un- 
usually broad-gauged, fair-minded, tolerant lot of folks. The editors 
express most emphatic opinions on a great variety of questions, but it is rare 
that any reader gets mad and “stops his paper.” And really if you believe 
your editor is honest and straight, there is nothing more absurd than to stop 
your subscription because you cannot agree with him about everything. If he 
is alive wire, if he is alert and aggressive enough to get out of the beaten 
paths, you may be sure he will say something during the year that you will 
not be ready to accept. But so long as you believe he is seeking the truth, you 
had better stand by him. As Wallace’s Farmer says of a “stop-my-paper” 
reader: 
“Now really, beloved, did you expect when you subscribed for Wal- 















































































lace’s Farmer to agree with us on everything? Did you expect us to 
give you each week a two-cent echo of your own beliefs and preju- 
dices? We sincerely hope not. When all our readers agree with us, 
we shall conclude that our lifework is dene.’ 

Pedigreed Duroc-Jerse Shoa Ruff tocks—First Prize winners. Stock 
bred sows and gilts d moth for sal: $1.50 and $2.50. Cc. Loftin, 
Bronze turkey $3.50 eghorn Asheboro, N. C. 
o ely Sela 90, Ta0 roe Farm, 
Route 2, Roanoke, Va Wait! Get My Free Catalog Buff Leg- 

horns, White Rocks. Woolley Route 4 
Registered Hackney Stallion For Charlotte, N. C. 
r of the Grove,” three years old, 
ing 1,é pounds; 16 hands, inches high. Sees—From very choic¢ Kellerstrs 
Fine y and actior Color, sorrel with te Orpingtons, $3 for 15. R. H. Bowls 
blaze face Also registered Hack- iumbia, S. C 
ney black roan mares sisters, eight and oo 
nine years old, weighir 1,200 pounds each. lieavy-laying White Leghorns — Fifteen 
Fine drivers and w ork anywhere. T. O. ees, $1. Express prepaid. L. W. Hart, 
andy, Burkeville Va Norwood, N. C. 

Registered Essex Service Boars—Sows in Single Comb Rhod« Island Red Esggs— 
farrow and pigs. Pure-bred Poland China $1.50 per 15. Stock for Sale—R. D. Redfern, 
vigs; grade sows in farrow; pigs for pork. Peachland, N. C 
\ngora goats. Rerversible and right-hand - — 
disc plows; Wyandotte, Brown Leghorn, Sing! Comb Rhode Island Reds, exelu- 
Barred Rock, Rhode Island Red poultry. | sively. Eggs, $1.25 per 15. W. C. Wooten, 








sronze Statesville, N. C. 


or money 


Viammoth 


turkeys All cheap. Sat- 
isfaction , 


back J E. Coulter, 












































Connelly’s Springs, N. C Eggs from the very finest Single Comb 
White Leghorns, $1 for 15. A. Cc. Kerley, 
For Sale—Pure-bred Berkshire pigs, far- Mooresville, N. C. 
rowed on Washington's, grand-sired by the 
great Masterpiece and grand dam, the noted Barred Plymouth Rocks—You can't find 
Charmers, sires (C rmers Master W.) who better ones. Eggs, $1.50 per 15. os “ie 
took blue ribbon a fair. Also pure-bred Riggs, Apex, N. C. 
Southdown ram, one year old. Ewes, two 
years old, one dropped two lambs, and the White and Columbian Wyandottes, Barred 
other two, one each, last month. These | and Buff Rocks. Eggs, $1 per 15. Nannie 
sheep took blue ribbon at fair Arthur J. | Parks, Glass, N. C. 
Hughes, Greensboro, N. C., R. FE D. 6 
White Wyandottes—Beautiful stock. Free 
For Sale—Fine imported gray Percheron range. Eggs, $1.25 per 15. T. J. Freden- 
stallion, good uniform breeder, broken to] burg, Wakefield, Va. 
work singh and double; weight sixteen 
hundred and. active Will do well any- Kellerstrass Crystal Whit: Orpington 
where. Also fine imported French Coach Eges—$2 per sitting. Snowtlake Orpington 
stallion, bay color, well broken and a sure | Yards, Raleigh, N. C. 
breeder. Both horses are sound and have 
¢<ood dispositions. Prices low on _ these Indian Runner Ducks—Fine breeders. A 
horses to place them where they will have few trios and pairs for sale. Woman's Col- 
un opportunity to nprove the horse stock. lege, Meridian, Miss. 










































































J. C. MeNutt, Haleigh, N. C. 
Pure Mallard Duck Eges—From good 
2 " ” 2 a i aot ain layers. $2 for eleven. H. A. McGee, Ox- 
POULTRY AND EGGS. Seer Ue Maes 
. » - ‘thicke ores . : A | 
Buff Rocks—Chicks, eggs, stock. A. Hi | white Minorca Eggs—13, $1.50. Mammoth 
Kirk, Herndon, Va. Pekin Duck eggs, $1, 13. J. H. Johnson, 
z - Bar R. 3, Greensboro, N. C. 
Buff Orpington Fifteen, $1. Perry 
Yount, Hickory, N. Mammoth White Holland Turkey Eggs— 
E $3 er 10. Mrs. Joe M. Elliott, Char- 
Barred Rock eggs, 15 for $1. Amy Ben- rete N. C.. Route aon ; 
lield, Stony Point, N. C. ir nest oly 
3 ia z = ve White Plymouth Rocks, Anconas—Large, 
Eges—Buff Orpington; 15 for $1. A.| vigorous stock. Eggs for sale. J. Arthur 
Perkins, South Hill, Va. Bunce, Statesboro, Ga. 
5S. C. grown Leghorn Eges—$1.25, 15. B. Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rocks exclu- 
J. Temple, Hickory, N.C. sively—Egegs, $1 per 15. Mrs. Alice W. M« 
White Wyandotte Fowls—Selected stock, | Keithan, Town Creek, N. C. 
Mar! Valley Farm, Disputanta, Va. P . 
2 : Prize-winning White Leghorn and White 
Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—15 eggs for | WYandotte Eges ae AO SSR a ll 
$1. W. F. Browning, Loray, N. C. Deal, Granite Falls, N. ¢ 
White and Golden Wyandotte Birds and |, White -Orpiigton= deen ban 
Miranda Farm, Mt. Ulla, N. C best strains, prize “ Midnight bedi 
ik ERLE Reet ah ers. a try yvards, Asheboro, N. ¢ 
Rose Comb Rhode Island Red $ . 
ae. ee. Ee a Regs from select Buff Wyandottes—Full- 
) ced tobinson rroy, 8S. 4 if 
< blooded, yellow, good as gold $2 for fifteen. 
R. C. Holton, Newton, N. C, 


¢. Brown Leghorn Eggs 


-Fifteen for 



















































































































one dollar B. Furr, Mooresville ( 
r, = ? » N. ‘ Crystal White Orpingtons—E s, $2 and | 

Eges—Choice S. C. Buff Orpingtons, 16 | 85 per fifteen. Stock for sale. Treat-You- | 
for $1.50. A. Perkins, South Hill, Va. | Right Farm, Falkland, N. C. , 

Buckeyes—Best winter layers $1.50 per _ White Orpington : =F pt Amiens of 
15. M, A. Clark, Jackson Springs, N. C. j 1s Single Comb, Kellerstrass strain — 
ot eS ee De xe net eee) | soms & King, Windsor, N. C. 

White Wyandottes Exclusively Eggs, $1] 7 — : 7 : se RECS Bie 
per 16 Elmwood Farm, Fort Mi Ss Cc Raise § ( Black Minorcas for profit— 

i E s, $1.25 per 15 Northrop strain Mrs 
cilian Buttercups Write for i H. V. Franklin, Register, Ga. 
ereue Poultry siti Bedford City, Va. | areas hpediol I ce aaa bag 
red Rock Eggs For Sale—$1 for 1 oF per pair, Mrs. J 
E, C. Johnston, Mooresvi N. ( R. 1 Va } f Dp, 1, Box 30 
gs from B. P. Rock Ringlets, 15 for Ss e R J I , 
Uraha Poultry Farr Meh Square eellent stock, color, iy ” 
se rm, cl Suare Clark, Jackson nN. C 

Good and Cheap Virginia Homes For | Egges—Black and Buff Orpingtons, Rhod« 
-Apply to J. S. Gordan & Co., Bask 3] Reds, and Buttercups 50 for 15 
Virgina. Cc. S. Tait, Brunswick, Ga. 

Learn why these Barred Rock cockerels | Ss. C. White Leghorns, Exclusively—Eggs, | 
are cheap—$2 each J. E. Howell, Edger- | $1.50 per 15, or $7 per 100 Oak Grove 
ton, Va. Poultry Farm, Randleman, N. © 

White Wyandott« gs For Sale—Write, | Ss. C. White Leghorns—Very best stock. 
Up-to-Date Poultry Farm, (R. 7) Burling- | Eggs, $1.50 per 15. Laying pullets, $1.50. 
ton, N. C. | Cecil Hickman, Granite Falls, N. C. 

White Wyandottes—Exeellent stock. Fine White Wyandotte, Black Minorca, Ancona 
layers. Eggs. $1 per 15. C. E. Julian, Mill- | Cockerels, $1.50 Eggs, $1 per 15. Sunny- 
boro, N. C. side Poultry Farm, Stoneville, N. C 
: Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Hatch- Buckeyes—Best winter layers. Cockerels 
ing eggs, $1 per fifteen. H. S. Spiers, Fen- | and a few hens for sale. Eggs, $1.50 per 
tress, Va. 15. T. L. Robertson, Rowland, N. C. 

Bred-to-Lay White Leghorns, Light Buff Plymouth Rock Fgegs—For Hatching. 
Brahmas—Eges, $1. 15 Cordon Wilfone, | 15 eggs, $1.25. Satisfaction or money back. 
N ewe ton M 6 _ 0 N ut : 










THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Indian Runner Duck Eges—Fawn and 
white heavy layers. One dollar per dozen 
Fietcher Felton, Route 4, Wilson, N. C. 





Prize-w i nning 
Dolittie strain. 
Uineeda Poultry 


Partridge Wyandottes- 
Eggs, $1.50 to $3 per 1° 
Yard, Charlotie, N. «. 





Pure-bred, trap-nested, bred-to-lay Sing) 
Comb White Leghorns—Eggs, 15 for or 
dollar Mrs. Louis Thorp, Berea, N. C. 








Fishel’s World's Best White Wyandottes 
direet——-Price, $4 and $5 per trio. Eggs 
$1.50. Jas. A. Daniel, Mocksville, N. C. 

Indian Runner Duck Eggs—From 22: 
white-egg strain. 13 for $1.25. Duroc-Jei 


sey pigs, $10. T. J. Davis, Eidson, Tenn. 





Maine Experiment Station Strain Barred 


Plymouth Rocks—Eggs, $1.50 for 15. Cock 
erels, $2. Geo. H. Sparks, Mitchells, Va 





Indian Runner Duck Eggs—Great 
and exhibition strains. Write for price 
No. 92, Woman's College, Meridian, Miss. 


laying 
lis 





Cc. Buff Orpingtons Exclusively—oOr- 
promptly filled for eggs and chicks 
Julia P. Jones, Tobaccoville, N. C. 

















White Plymouth Rocks—First prize 
ners at ali the leading poultry shows. Ege 
$3 and $5 sitting. S. A. Mathias, Irmo, S. C 

3arred .Rocks Only—Won Ist and speciai 
prize on cock, 2nd on pen, Iredell Poultr 
Show. Mrs. W. B. Crawford, Statesville, N.C 

R. C. Rhode Island Reds, Light Brahmas 
Ss. C. White Orpingtons (Cook strain). $1 
per 15 Nannie Patterson, China Grove 
we. C 





Eggs, Cockerels—White Wyandottes, Bar 









red Rocks, Brown Leghorns, Buff Orping- 
tons Mrs. H. L. Trevathan, Rocky Mount 
N., Cy 

_ Young’s Strain White Leghorn Hens-- 
$1.40 each. E s, $1 Indian Runner 


to $2. 
r 


ducks, $1.50. Taylor Poultry Yards, Stanles 
ees 


N 





Rose 
$1 for 
Mrs John 
wi GS. 


Comb Rhode Island Eggs—$1.50 and 
fifteen. From prize-winning stock 
Roderick, Rutherford College 





the Season, Fifteen S. C 
Leghorn Eggs, one dollar. Select 
year-old stock. B. Furr, Mooresville, 


me OS - 


Throughout 
Brown 
two 





es For Sale—Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
very best, 15 for $1. Express paid on 
sittings. Cc. T. Hamm, Tobaccoville, 





FE: 
the 
two 

‘eee 








Ss. C. White Leghorn 
White Wyandotte. Prize 
birds for sale: Clarence 
XN ‘ 


(Young strain)— 
winners. Eggs and 
Keever, Hickory. 








Minorcas and Orpingtons going fast. Or- 
der quick. Sggs, Minorcas, $1.50; Orping- 
ton, $2. Midnight Poultry Yards, Asheboro, 
Ny. ¢ 

Eggs For Sitting—Indian Runner duck 
is eggs for $1. Rose Comb R. I. Reds, best 

rai 15 eggs, $1. L. E. Smith, Appomat- 








Fifteen White Leghorn (Williamson) Eggs 


For Hatching and 100 pounds crushed oys- 
ter shells, $2. E. F. Lachicotte, Waverly 


Mills, S. C. 





S. C. White Leghorn Eggs For Hatching- 
$1.50 per 15; $7 per 100. All eggs shipped 
in Eyrie carriers. W. E. Elliott, Bellevur 
Virginia. 





Single Comb White 
ing strain. Eggs, 
Fertility guaranteed. 
colnton, N. C. 


Leghorns—Best lay 
$1 sitting, $5 hundred. 
E. N. Rudisill, Lin 





Fine S. C. Brown Leghorn and S. C, Rhod 
Island Red Eggs For Sale—1 per 15. Hil 
Side Poultry Yard, J. M. Pierce, Rock; 
Mount, N. C. 





per 160. Famous 
Blanchard White Leghorns 
100. Little England Farm 


Day-old 
W yckofft 
Bges, $5 


Chicks—$10 
and 
per 











Hampton, Va. 

8. C. White Leghorns Exclusivels 

years for layers. 17 eggs, 

xs, $6. Hens, $1.50 each. 
son, Saxe, Va. 

Single Comb Reds (Ware's strain) and 
White Orpingtons—From prize winners. Fif- 
teen eggs, $1. Mrs. Mary Roberts, Shelby 
N. Cy. Reute 7%, 





Recognized greatest 
famed Indian Runner 
ed $1.50 sitting, 15 


layers on earth—our 
Ducks—Orders book- 
eggs. Bellehaven Farm, 





Johnson City, Tenn. 

Special! Pen of Eight Indian Runner 
Ducks—Have laid 311 eggs last 50 days 
Beat this Eggs, $1.25 for 13. Chas. Lo- 

Norwood, N. C. 

















Mottled Anconas, Silver Spangled = 
s, Thompson's Ringlet and 

t 3 $1 per 15. S. E. Win- 

or ec. 

R 8 Rhode Island Reds—Winn t 
R igh, Charlotte, Morganton and Gast« 
Eges for hatching Write for “Booklet EB 
M. Henley, Duke, N. C. 








Wyandottes—The real beauty; da 
ees for hatching from vigorous wint ¥ 
ing stock, $1.50 for 15. J. R. Beard, Chad- 
wick Sta., Charlotte, N. C. 





Indian Runner Duck Eggs (Ballard strain) 











—Thirteen, $1. White Wyandottes and 
Rhode Island Reds, 15 eggs, $1. Jas. +: 
Miller, Hickory, N. C., Route 

E<¢es—t1 doz., from pure strain Indian 
Runner @ucks, Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Minoreas and Rhode Island Reds, 
Jasper Fletcher, MeColl, 8S. C. 

Brown Leghorns, Anconas, Barred Rocks 
eggs, 15, %$1. Walton strain, white ess 
Indian Runner ducks, eggs, 13, $1. Mr& 





Geo. T. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 
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20cks, 
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Mrs. 


"Saturday, April 6, 








Eggs—Single-comb Buff Or- 


THE MARKETS 





























Mrs. F. J. Seckt, Mallory Branch, 





of Columbian and Silver Laced 

















Leghorn pullets, 




















Munnimaker Poultry Farm, Nor- 





CHARLESTON FERTILIZERS. 





Morton’s Exhibition Barred 
and win the blue ribbons. 


Both cockerel and 





Carload Lots, Cash, 0. B. Cars, Tax Tags 


large proportion of 





atch guaranteed. W. E. Morton, 
De 























Hatching—From 


Larger orders, six cents each. 








Served Ingalls Right. strains of Rose Comb Reds and Single Comb 











his $2 an egg strain. 





back ward in securing their sea- A day or two later Brown came 


speech, trying to 








smaller stocks than 





$1.25 per sitting. 


was a good speech.” J. Harper Alexander, Jr., Scot- 


himself,’’—Saturday 








waste this year owing 





Make your own harness blacking. 








s for Hatching—Narragansett Turkey, 


and one dram of indigo well pulverized and 
When the wax and turpentine 
dissolved, add the ivory black and indi- | Yards, Kittrell, N. C. 
RICHMOND LIVESTOCK. 





Leghorn Eggs—15 
This blacking keeps the leather soft 25 
and is excellent for harness and buggy tops. 


Smith, Cardwell, Va. 











boy who swims may say 
milk is skimmed instead of skum, 





shape and color. Choice cockerels, hens and 


field, Thomasville, 


you seek is never soken. 





medium to good 











top you often spun, 





Write for prices. 









































tobacco, particularly 








Leghorns—Mountain-bred: 





Young-Blanchard 








(29) 469 











Rose Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs—Best 
Reds we have ever had. Stock direct from 
Lester Tompkins’ prize select matings. 
$1.50 per 15. Indian Runner duck eggs, 
fawn and white, $1 for 12. P. B. Moses 
Chatham, Va. 





For Sale—Eggs from the best strain of 
White Leghorns, S. C. Rhode Island Reds, 
and Barred Rocks, one dollar for fifteen. S. 
Cc. White Orpingtons, Cook and Kellerstrass 
strains, $1.50 for fifteen. Mrs. Ernest Pleas- 
ants, Aberdeen, N. C. 





For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red 
day-old chicks, incubator hatched, 10 and 
15 cents each. To be delivered 8th of -\pril. 
Fancy pigeons, light blue, good breeders, 
50 cents pair. Squabs, 40 cents pair. W. 
O. Manning, Parmele, N. C. 





Your Poultry Business will be a pleasure 
as well as profitable if you will use the Philo 
System. “It's the twentieth century won- 
der.’ Our catalog contains valuable infor- 
mation; let us send it to you. Cycle Hatch- 
er Co., Dept. 30, Aulander, N. C. 








Cc. White Leghorns—B. P, Rocks; also 
Brown Leghorns and White Orpingtons. 
Eges for hatching from prize-winning stock. 
Won 5 priz on 3 entries at Rocky Mount. 
Address, Elm City Poultry Yards, G c. 
Wood, Proprietor, Elm City, N. Cc 











Ss. Cc. White Leghorns—200-egg strain. 
Won at Ashboro, first cock, pullet, pen; 





second cockerel, hen; sweepstakes cock. 
Eggs, $1, $3, $5, sitting 15 $6, 100; $50, 
1,000. Indian Runner Ducks ribbon win- 
ners, 11 eggs, $1. Mapleton Farms, Greens- 


boro, N. C. 





Sys For Sale—From prize-winning stock 
White Wyandottes (Fishel strain), and 
Grafft’s strain of Rhode Island Reds, at 
) per sitting of 15 eggs. Nothing better 







for the money. Give me a trial order and 
I will please you Knight Poultry Yard, 
Honea Path, S. C. 








Indian Runner Ducks—I breed the best 
laying strain which money could buy. Fawn 
and white. Pure white eggs. Eggs, dollar 
fifty to two fifty, thirteen. I refer to every 
preacher and bank in Norfolk for reliability. 
Dr. Livius Lankford, Norfolk, Va., Edge- 
water Poultry Yards. . 





Eggs and Chickens For Sale—Following 
varieties: Barred Rocks, White W yandottes, 
White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Crystal 
White Orpingtons, Buff Orpingtons, Rhode 
Island Reds, Black Minorcas, Houdans, and 
Blue Andalusians. 15 eggs, $1.50. Indian 
Runner duck eggs, 12.for $1. J. T. Setzer, 
Hickory, N. C., Box 249. 





Pure Single-comb Buff Orpington Eggs— 
$1 per 15; 5 per 30; $5 per 100. Baby 
Chicks, 18c. 50. Cocks won Washing- 
ton, Baltimore and Wilmington, Del. Eggs 
shipped West Indies. ist cock, lst and 2nd 
pullet, Chase. City Fair. Exporters Single 
Comb Buffs exclusively. Shamrock Poultry 
Farm, Clarksville, Va., Route No. 





9 
< 





White Leghorns—One cockerel and 4 pul- 
lets, 1 year old, John F. Childers’ strain; 
took prize at LaGrange Poultry Show. 


Price, $12.50. Indian Runner Duck Eggs, 
$1 per dozen. R. I. Red eggs, strain, 


“Neal's High Score,” $1.50 per sitting. B. P. 
tocks, Davis & Reid's pure-bred, $1.50 per 
sitting. Mrs. Scott Davis, ‘Fruit and Feath- 
er Farm,”’ Hogansville, Ga., R. 5 


De 





Every one of my snow White Orpingtons 
that I am using as breeders are standard 
weight and over, and they have given me a 
75 per cent egg yield since January 1st, 
counting hens and pullets. As for their 
fancy qualities, they won four ribbons and 
one special at Charlotte in one of the biggest 
classes of Orpingtons ever shown in the 
South. Sggs, $3 per fifteen. E. L. Allison, 
Route 8, Columbia, S. C. 











POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


Feed Crushed Oyster Shells—For winter 
eggs. 100 pounds 55c.; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., Waverly Mills, 
&. 6 









How to make Big Money out of the Poul- 

















try Susiness by selling eggs and fov at 
fancy prices. Particulars for 2-cent stamp. 
W rite now. Munnimaker Poultry Farm, 
Normandy, Tenn. 

SEEDS AND PLANT 

Cleveland Cottonseed—$1_ bushel. Alex. 
Bailey, Andrews, S. C. 

Soja Beans for Sale—In car lots. J. D. 


Armstrong, Washington, N. 























Hatching—From 





demand for prized High-scoring stock. 











NEW YORK PRODUCE. Laced Wyandottes; 
Buff and Brown Leg- 


R. Anderson, Charlotte, Eggs from 35 leading varieties. Cat- 















3eautiful flock. Bred 
$1 per sitting of 15. 








other leading shows. 





Brussels sprouts 





Orpingtons—White, Black, Buff. 
rs. W 











horns, great laying strain: 1 





list No. 92, Woman’s College, Meridian, Miss. 














3argains—White 
Harllee’s prize strains, eggs, 
Rocks, eggs, $2.50. 


Mrs. T. R. Griffin, Dal- 











Minorcas, eggs, $2. 


fifteen for $1. EB. B. Stradley, Asheville, N.C, 








Soy Beans—Sold only in car lots—J. D. 
Armstrong, Washington, N. C. 





Simpkins’ Prolific Cottonseed —75c. per 
bushel. J. A. Norwood, Bynum, N. C. 





Two Hundred Bushels M. Y. Soy Beans 
For Sale—E. Adams, Lake Landing, N. GC 








Simpkins’ Strain Cottonseed—T5c. while 
they last W. A. Sells, Salisbury, N. C. 





Good Cowpeas For Sale—Prices reason- 
able; different varicties. J. <A. Shuping, 
Morganton, N.* C. 





For Sale—Upland Long-Staple Cottonseed 
—1911 crop selling for 18 cents. L. L. Tur- 
lington, Duke, N. C. 





Best and earliest varieties cabbage plants. 
Two-year-old Palmetto asparagus roots. N. 
B. Dawson, Conetoe, N. C. 





Whippoorwill Peas, Cornplaster and Boone 
County Corn—$2 per bushel each. Robert 
Oliver, Route 2, Crewe, Va. 





Nancy Hall and other sweet potato, toma- 
to, and cabbage plants. Price list free. 
Wakefield Farms, Charlotte, N. C. 





Pope’s Wonder Cotton Makes 2 to 4 Bales 
per Acre—Extra early. Guaranteed. Bushel, 
$2. John D. Pope, Villanow, Ga. 





Seed Corn—Cocke’s, Biggs’ 7-Ear, Marl- 
boro Prolific. $2 bushel in ear or shelled 
Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. 












| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE. | 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 








Soy Beans and 





bushels sweets--Pumpkin 
; Catawba County yams, $3.25 per 








For Sale—Cottonseed, 
Allen’s Long-staple, $1 per 
E. O. McGowan, 





Toole’s Prolific Cotton—As pure as can be 


King Cottonseed For Sale—600 bushels of 
selected King cottonseed and 200 bushels 
Shanghai cottonseed, one dollar per bushel, 
-o.b. cars Adams Park, Ga. Address J. C. 








Wimberly, R. fF. D. No. 4, Jeffersonville, Ga. 

Seed Corn—My ‘“Red-Cob Prolific’’ is the 
only corn in North Carolina guaranteed to 
shell 90 per cent grain. One to three ears 
to stalk. One ear will shell as much corn 
as two of the average prolific varieties. 
Bushel, $2.25; peck, 75 cents. W. R. Craig, 
Sanford, N. Cc. 

Highest Grade Selected Sweet Potato 
Plants—Early spring delivery. Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico yams and Bunch yams, 2 per 
1,000. Early Triumphs, Dooley yams and 
Golden yams, $1.50 per 1,000. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. Let us book your order for 
best potato plants on the market 
Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, 


the 
to-day. 
Miss. 





Plant Bermuda Grass Now—Unexcelled for 


thousand roots. W. R. Hart, Enterprise, S.C. 














Cottonseed—Four 
Two bales per acre; 


Seeds For Sale—Wheat, rye, oats, viz.: 
Winter Turf, Rust-Proof, Burt; crimson 
clover, Hairy vetch, Dwarf Essex rape, bilue- 
grass, mixed lawn grass; beans, viz.: Cur- 
ries’ Rust-Proof, Black and Red Valentine, 
Alaska peas, cowpeas, table peas, chufas, 
peanuts, viz.: Spanish, Valencia, Virginia. 
All farm and garden seeds, bulbs, ete. Z,. 
M. L. Jeffries, Goldsboro, N. C. 





Bermuda Grass Roots—Ten 
Recommended experiment stations: ‘best 
grass common to South.” Grazing, nutri- 
cious hay, work stock, cattle raising, dairy- 
ing. Improves soil, stops washes, saves 
grain, never falls, casily set, grows any- 
where. ‘Poor man’s friend, mortgage lift- 
er;” “rich man’s bank account.” Carolina 

1382 Russell, Orangeburg, S. C. 


thousand, $1. 


Farms, 








REAL ESTATE. 








Grown from pure seed, ginned on farm 


Barnett, Westminster, 





Sale—Mixed Field Peas, 


. & Sons, Box 3, Wilmington, N. C. 





and potted, strawberry, black raspberry, and 


horseradish sects. . Todd, Greensboro, 








Cottonseed—Grown 


lifty cents per bushel. 





For Sale—Irish Cobbler 
second-crop seed potatoes, 





100 bushels Hill’s Prolific, 





in 10-bushel lots and over, 





prices and variety 





Potato Plants—Yellow 


$1.50 per thousand, any 
E 





Peas Wantcd—Quote lowest 





Potato Plants—Ready 





make big yields with my 
improved two-eared corn $3 bushel, $1 peck. 





Tomato Plants—From 


details about 





Farms lor Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 
AS 





Wine Appl 
Wharton, 


Orchard—150 


Clyde, N. Cc. 


acres. George 








| Soap—-To make 


(coin). 


100 
“Son 


pounds for $1.30. 
Co., Bor Tes, 


Re- 
cipe, 50c¢ Con- 
ve 


rs, Ga. 





Bees For 
Hybrids, 
Richfield, N. Cc. 


Sale—Full colonies, Italian 


hives. a. A, 


and 
Rowland, 





Porch 
save 
4 


Columns—Center-bored. 
money by ordering from Wm. 
tmeron, N.C. 


You can 
Rogers, 





For 
fine water, 
Brown, 


Sale—Sixty-cight 
choice fruit, 
Greensboro, N. C 


acres. Buildings, 
good road. M. H. 
+ Route 1. 





Western North Carolina Fruit Farms, 
summer resort homes, and timber lands for 
} sale by H. W. Dysart, Marion, N. C. 





Virginia Farms and Timbered Lands For 








Sale. Write for descriptive catalog. Jef- 
freys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 

For Rent—A farm of 38 acres near Wash- 
ington, D. C., to a good man. Dwelling 
house, stables and other houses on place. 
For particulars write to F. Herzog, 12th and 
E streets, N, W., Washington, D. C. 

In Delightful Eastern North Carolina 
Trucking Section—Twenty acres; one mile 


to depot, und nine miles to Wilmington; fif- 


ieen cleared, high state of cultivation; 
level, rich, clay soil; good five-room house, 
barn, etc. Price $1,500. Other good farms 


very cheap. C. H. Loper, Rocky Point, N. C. 





Cut-over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated country. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-third cash, lib- 
eral terms on balance. For illustrated fold- 


er and maps sent free, address Geo. Kilborn, 
Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Twenty H.P. Gasoline 
T. Pratt, Port Royal, 





Engine—$250.00. W. 
Va. 





For Sale—7 H.P. vertical boiler, 


practical- 
new. J. K. Savage, Speed, Se 


ly 





Bargain — Power Sorghum Outfit — Cost 
$150. Good as new. Chan Fries, Salisbury, 
mC. 














Wanted — The address of J. L. Haffler, 
formerly a patent medicine agent in North 
Carvlina. C. J. Hafler, Dixon, N. C. 

Send for Free Booklet—All about Pat- 
ents and their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, 
500-L, Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 

Second-hand Engines and Boilers For 
Sale—From 8 to 40 H.P. You make the 
price. E. G. Jones Iron Works, Rock Hill, 
s. -<S. 

Sell Fruit Trees—Big profits by 
our plan. Liberal terms and_ steady 
work. Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, 


Georgia. 





Bookkeeping or Shorthand, $35—Combined 


course, $65. Subjects taught by specialsta. 
Address the Greensboro Commercial School, 


Greensboro, N. C., for literature. 





For Sale—White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co.’s new 





of 


500 


bushels this corn, $3 per bushel, $1 per peck. 


Style, 20 H. P. gasoline engine, used very 
little. Price, $250, f.o.b. New Bern, N. C. 
For particulars, write C. A. Flowers, Cash 


Corner, N. € 





Ayers Peanut Planters—Plants  three- 
fourths of all peanuts raised in the country. 
Handle shelled or unshelled seed. . Corre- 








Cottonseed—Staple 
easy 
cotton 
to 7 
James 


as short staple varieties. 
cents more per pound 


spondence solicited. Ayers Implement Works, 
Petersburg, Va. 





For Sale — Perkins’ doublk triple-geared 
wind mill, 60 feet Zalvanized steel tower 
well braced. Wheel, 12 feet in diameter. 
Good as new. Cost $260. will take $125 f.o.b 





last year, 
new 
Only 50 
your order now be- 
W. Graves, 


bushels to offer. 





Washington, N. C For particulars 
ae a 


J. , write 
Flowers, Cash Corner, N. C, 





Have you $100 to $500 to Invest ?—7, 8, 9 
or 10 per cent is guaranteed on a thoroughly 
gllt-edge investment for a few—a very few 
—wide-awake, progressive farmers who send 








DON’T WASTE YOUR CHIL- 


Is What You Do When 
fob Your Land of Humus, 


This You 


HE more | see of Southern soiis, 

the more am I convinced that 
humus is the one thing that will do 
for them more than will any thing 
that we can mention. I have seen 
stable manure—-made from about the 
poorest material that men could get 
cattle to consume—applied to a poor, 
washed hillside, a seed-bed prepared, 
some grass and clover seed sown, 
and the crop of grass produced the 
following year, was indeed a marvel. 
It was about the clearest case of 
getting something from nothing with 
nothing that I ever observed; being 
about the strongest proof we have of 
the fact that the ‘‘wearing out” of 
clay soils means primarily the waste 
of their content of humus. 

What does this mean to us? Simp- 
ly this, to those of us who are work- 
ing clay soils, that our greatest en- 
deavor during the year 1912 sheuld 
be directed in the line of saving the 
organic matter in our soils and mak- 
ing liberal additions thereto. And 
it means about as much to those who 
have sandy soils under their charge, 
as humus is one of the big needs on 
such soils also. Sandy soils are not, 
of course, well supplied with dormant 
plant foods as are heavy soils, but 
still humus is the basis upon which 
improvement of such soils must be 
based. I have had the opportunity, 
during the past winter, to’ observe 
thousands of square miles of sandy 
soils very closely, and when men 
had been giving attention to the mat- 
ter of incorporating organic matter 
with their soils for a number of years 
they were reaping the great harvests. 
Where this had not been done, pov- 
erty was peeping at me from around 
the corner of every unpainted little 
farm house. 


Poverty is a terrible thing for the 
individual and almost as awful a 
thing for the land, when looked for- 
ward to through the eyes of future 
generations. And poverty of soil 
means only poverty of the pecple 
through all the years to come until 
the remedies are applied that make 
for its redemption. 

We will never have an earlier op- 
portunity to make a start in the re- 
demption of our wasted soils than is 
presented to the farmer now in this 
year 1912. And in no way can a 
more substantial start be made than 
in the planting this spring of a large- 
ly increased acreage of humus-mak- 
ing crops. Then keep in mind while 
you are planting, that our soils’ sec- 





ond greatest need is nitrogen. So 
use nitrogen-gathering crops very 


largely, as these are as good humus- 
makers as any. And for the love of 
your land, your family, and posterity, 
don’t burn up what little humus- 
making material there is already on 
the surface of the land. 

All winter long, the past winter, 
I saw men—who presented every evi- 
dence of living on poor soil—labori- 
ously cutting and piling corn and cot- 
ton stalks, getting ready to make a 
sacrifice of the things their land 
needed more than all else—organic 
matter and nitrogen. The nitrogen 
they were planning to secure by pur- 


chase at 20 cents per pound, and 
hauling sometimes as much as 16 


miles. The organic matter they were 
planning to do without as they had 
been doing for years, as evidenced by 
the condition of their land. And all 
this trouble and expense was taken 
evidently with the one purpose in 
view of avoiding the use of a large 
plow and escaping the trouble of 
driving two horses instead of one. 
It could not be that they were doing 
the business to save expense, for they 
could have hired an extra horse to do 
the plowing for much less than it cost 
them to cut and pile the stalks and 





us satisfactory references. Address 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. = 





haul the nitrogen from the depot to 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


replace that which was set free by 
the fire. 

God help the poor, misguided mua 
who, because of carelessness or shiit- 
lessness, steals from the soil. His 
children’s curse will be upon him 
and in the Judgment Day I verily 
believe he will be held accountable 
for the misuse of the soil, the great- 
es temporal gift from the Creator. 

A, | FRENCH. 









































































































































ALFALFA GROWING. 











1l.—Cultivating and Harvesting the 
Crop. 


HE cultivation of alfalfa requirer 
an implement made expressly 
for the purpose. I have seen the ee 
use of the disk harrow advised, but 
it is not suitable for this work. lif 
the disk is set deep enough to de 
thorough work in getting rid of grase 
you will certainly thin the stand of 
alfalfa. 
An alfalfa renovator harrow does 
the work satisfactorily. This har- 
row is made in the shape of a disk 
harrow, but instead of disks, it has 
sharp spike-teeth. The one | have 
cuts about 10 feet and requires four i 
horses to pull it. This harrow when 
run over the land after a crop has | 
been removed, cultivates the plant, 
splits tHe crowns (thus thickening the ; 
stand) and destroys most of the 
weeds and grass. [ would not under- 
take to make alfalfa without one of 
these implements. They charge 
about $55 f. o. b. the shipping point 
for one like mine. They may be seen f 
advertised in implement catalogs. - 
The proper time to run the harrow 
is right after each cutting 
removed. The second 
ulready have started by this time, 
and if delayed long, the harrow 
would have an injurious effect in 
breaking off some of this growth. I 
use this renovator harrow after each | 
cutting and think it pays to do so. & 
Alfalfa gets the same benefit, | 
think, from cultivation that cotton 
or corn does. And I believe that 
loosening the soil enables the plant 
better to extract nitrogen from the 
air. I do not Know whether this 
theory will hold good or not, and 
would be pleased to have the opinion 


has been | 
growth will 


of our friend Prof. Massey on thig 
point. 
The proper time to cut alfalfa is 


when about one-tenth is in bloom or 
when the new growth begins to show 


about one inch or two tong. The 
mower should not be run too low 
to the ground when cutting or the. 
new growth might be cut off. | 

Alfalfa is not very hard to cure, 
but it should not be allowed to re- 
main in the sun too long as this 
bleaches it and causes the leaves to 
fal) off. The leaves contain the 


richest part of the plant and every 
effort should be made to so cure the 
hay that the leaves will adhere to the 
stem. 

I try to have the hay raked up 
into windrows the same day it is cut, 
and the next day turn this over with 
the rake and pile in small piles. The 
next day I like to turn this over and 
after curing some, make into large 
cocks. When the hay gets so you 
can not squeeze moisture from it } 
haul it to the barn. [f cured prop- 
erly it has a rich, green color and @# 
most delightful odor. 
























































In my next, [I will speak of its 
value as a feed. y a 
L. P. WOODARD. 
Wilson, N. C. 
The man who keeps a dairy v? 











feeds beef cattle and saves and ap- 
plies the manure, feeding all of his 
forage and buying concentrated feeds 
as well, has little need to buy artitll- 
cial nitrogen, and if his soil is clay, he 
is not likely to need much potash 
A liberal application of phosphors 
acid will be necessary to fill out his 
grain and keep his crop trom makiné 
leaf and stalk at the expense of seed. 
—Agnew Webster, Greenville, 5. ©: 



































































































































an re «= cree 


Saturday, April 6, 1912.] 

















THE SHOP-MAN’S CORNER. 


HIS is a very interesting world 
a that we live in, for ail of us are 
very interesting to ourselves and | 


most of us manage [o interest a | 
good many other folks in some way = 
or other. Because the man who HIGH BRED BACTERIA 
works on a paper like The Progres- | ) 
sive Farmer touches so many people | ieee : . READY TO 


either directly or indirectly, he FED WITH l ; 
probably runs across a A —_ | - ee USE ON THE 


ing ideas which other PAY 


miss . FILTER PLUG | 
Some of these ideas are good, and Sa 5 SEE 
. . . sé > i we iy . Ni D 
j 2 ‘ Ch 






































some of them are —well, “queer. 
One queer idea rather prevalent in 
the South is that when a farm im- 
plement fails to do good work on 
some man’s farm, it is the fault of 
the machine. Now a little thought 
should convince anyone that nine- 


times out of ten it must be the fault | TH z CHEA PEST l N T HE WOR L D 
of the man. All farm implements | 
N TROGEN iL YOU USE IT? 
































are not perfect, of course, and no} its IN TH al A | R 


one of them is likely to be best un- 
der all conditions; but it needs only | 
a moment's reflection to convince a | 


man who thinks, no one can afford | Nine Why Not Grow Bigger and Richer One Man’s Experience With 
ke and sell a machine that | ° 
SE soe work if given al Dollars | (Crops of Cowpeas, Soy Beans, ee 




















; 
Mir \. IK. Gonzales, Maditor of The Stats Co- 


fair chance-—certainly no man or Buys apy : : son 
firm with a large investment of cap- | FARMO Clovers or Other Legumes ? oe bt ( : last ee _ mnie hit ta ae M 
. : o o ’ acres o Cowpeas. ine owpeas 


ital or With a reputation to lose, or a ; : 
| , oe : F grown with FARMOGERM wer so far ahead 
make, can afford to do so. I have GERM WHY NOT try Nature's way and treat the secds wit of others grown with stable manure and still 


P Hieh-bred Baci 

seen men harrow their corn and drag | For others grown with commercial fertilizer, that 

out a lot of it, but if wasn't the | WHY NOT rais he Nitrates rome x year’s Mr. Gonzales wasnt long in ordcring FARMO- 

harrow’s fault. It was because the | Five Acres eines eens ss GERM for 110 acres of Vetch and 10 aeros of 

land had been poorly prepared, be- | ae re te ae eee Alfalfa for fall pianting. The following is a 

cause the harrow teeth were uot roots produced by FARMOGERM would anal- | Picture of one of his Vetch plants when It was 
lal 


a eer int. « cause the ‘iver Say which of vze & per cent Nitrogen (equal. to $68 per cent] four weeks old. 
MCG fis business. On land the following a Se ee ee 
prepared as it should be | can run} ee ers een nha bunch 
a harrow all day and not pull up want ft for: fay yor ree honey won ato weiss 
enough corn for anyone to notice it Cowpeas, GER wa cea a ee 
at all two days later. The man who a z 
does not get good results with any oer? DON’T BE MISLED into thinking tha ny Kind of bac 
standard farm implement should ineenaias teria in the soil wil the work of FARMO- 
firgt of all make sure that he is Alfatfa, ; am igeesd awe ta 9 bar aaron : drowned 
handling it property. Vetch, in scaled bottics of water, or dried up 

of powd at just S$ good us I ARMOGE mM 
Crimson BACTE & A. Th only oi ep ” 
Here is a little instance. Some | Ctaves: Mids iH- Bubp BAC rE + 1 his is 4 ‘AR MO- 
weeks ago we published a letter an: Clover: po so Rg ech 
from a reader. who said that the} 3 
Cole planter did not plant corn deep 
enough on clay land Frankly, we 
let this go in only because it is our 
policy never to change a man’s letter 
so as to change his meaning, how- Garden PERHAPS YOU ARE proce ah nae rROUBLE 
ever much revision of other kinds we Beans, eas “4 vi ai a ane 








PARMO- 
Chan, i 
Maaminoth 

Clover, 
Alsike Clover, 


Sure Clover, 




















may have to do. {t seemed to us| Garden Peas, ° 


that a planter which had been used Canada Vield] yrire FOR FARMOGERW BOOK No. 5. ON FARMO-| What: FARMOGERM has done on Mr. Gonzales’ 


successfully by some thousands of | Peas, GERM AND THOMAS PHOSPHATE, farm, can be done on yours. 


farmers on clay lands must be all 
right. This idea finds confirmation THE COE-MORTIMER COMPAN s 
in a letter from another farmer who 


Says: IMPORTERS OF THOMAS PHOSPHATE. 


‘This is not the fault of the SOLE AGENTS FOR FARMOGERM IN ‘ : : , CHARLESTON, Ss. ¢. 


Virginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 




















planter. They simply try to 
plant corn wit! the cotton 
opener Every planter has an 
Opener suited to cotton and an- 
other adjustable opener espe- 


























another side, too. that most farm- 
P . 's neglect in their accounting with | 
Cially for corn. | can plant 


the farm that is. they fail to give} 
corn, peas, etc., from one ' 


the farm credit for house rent, for 


‘ fuel, for a whole lot of things which 
deep and every grain wil! be i é Ty 
i 


‘ = come tron it ‘ average tarmer 
planted at the depth set - 7 ee ; 
a J e gets several hundred dollars a year 
S it not plain where the differ- i : ; : 
a hich he usually overlooks because 


ence came in’ One man knew how 1 ; i 
t ; : does not have to pay for it. When 
0 use the planter, the other did not. FROM 


Mid 
Yoho 
ar ; he goes t fown and begins putting § ere 
So it is with many another machine _ Siena” Gee a3 Ro: E Chances. ; 
inh tn : 7 ; out cash for every bit of it, he soon 
Which is cast aside as ‘not suited to... is et what the o86 Gane ie be 
my work,” ay Sara ne finds o he he « farm is reall) ae cki id 
my work,” or “too much trouble to itn ac e& ol S 
run. The tarmer simply tries to 2 
run it before he has learned how 
a policy far removed from wisdom. \s I write it is raining, raining, 
a raining, just as if it hadn't been No Dose to Measure. . : ny . 
f : : ‘ No Liquid to Spill. ®OR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Did you read that little article at it with only short breathing No String to Rot. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


by Mr. Wood on “Things Some Cal- Spells, for a month or two. This | 

culators Forget to Count?” He goes rain may not be general, and it will, | PARKE, DAVIS. ox COM PANY 
right to the heart of the matter in Of course, be over and almost for- 
it. No man can justly say that he s0Otten before this issue is read; but | DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY: DETROIT. MICH,.U.S.A. 


to three or more inches 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 
Preventive. 


made a crop of corn for 10 or 20 or every rain now means a_ further 
“( cents a bushel if he figures in delay in farm work already much 
hothing but the actual expense of delayed For all that. however, it 
making that cr is we emember that i fo fad Menard One > need get excited : When I see th: ave averaged for four 
; taking that crop of corn. Wear a” well to re saa mber that in this fain plants. No one need g¢ vibe xcited and ars about tweuty-seven bushels wheat to 
and tear, interest on investment, all Southland of ours there is still plen- begin rushing and hurrying about to tie acre, and «a 500-pound bale of cotton 
the Li > exXtr: » »1Hsec ry tke . ty r 24 > aka : oT ‘ . ve , _ 3 ine ¢ , av Ss eV (on year 114 bales from 86 acres), and 
» £ tthe extra expenses of keeping 7 = wrens to make a he rop, and that get crops in just any way so the; about everything else that | raise in about 
a farm in condition should be count- even if a late start is made, there are planted I have never vet seen the same ratio, I wonder, before taking a 
* if , an P : : > = » Revenoe - e — st ee _ er P SEC" 1! thought, why se many ce ° -~0- 
oi the actual cost is desired. If the eed be no fear that a crop will not such a policy pay, and it is not going eee nen een Town to alennat ata, 
ay makes a gully in a field and it be made. So, let me conclude the to pay this year. The man who does and then scream high liviug and.” hard 
‘ " % eS 5 ‘ 3 Es times Badawi I. Greene, Yadki College, 
tad to be stopped, that isa part of the paper as I began it, by again urg- his work well, and who keeps cool y"\: e a oee tr 
ey Pp ine ‘er "os . . s ‘ . s . ; : 
= charges against that field ing every reader to take his time and and cheerful will be best off next - eae: ee ee 
1e crop ¢ a “eee eee : i ; ‘ike your papers or give them to 
Pp sTowing on it. There prepare his land well before he fall. triends. = 
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From Louisiena 





E From Alabama 


isn’t It Time 
You Quit Paying Taxes on Stump Land? 


It doesn’t take very figuring to show that 
unproductive land will soon eat itself up in taxes. 
And what is stump land if it is not unproductive? 
Certainly you can raise a little something in het ween 
the stumps—that’s the way the Indians farmed; they 
also cultivated their crops with a stick—buc figure 
out how much you could raise if the stumps were ont. 


If the land is worth anything in the ‘irst place, 
there is not an acre of stump land in the United 
States that won’t be worth twice as much after the 
stumps are pulled. You know that’s true, just is 
well as ] do. You know it’s an absolute waste to 
let stumps occupy good, fertile land ready to prc- 
duce bumper crops as soon as the stumps are out. 


dhe question, then, is not a ques 


All Steel a ee 
3Machines ©“ *" 
in one ly sega 
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